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Filitorial, 
THE CARE OF HORSES. 


are subject to more 


but the 


animals 


the 


mmestic 


at 


All de 
hands of man, 


liable to injury and | 


} 
ess abuse 


seems pec uliarly 


} y 
sé 


m who ought to be his guardian and protec- 


In the wild state most animals are 


fering, even while doing his best to serve | 
| 
| 
ibtless competent to take care of their own 


ealth, though nothing living is insured 


vainst misfortune, and death, by one means 


unothé@r, is the common lot of all living 
It may be a question whether, as a 
life | 
to | 


ngs 
stronger hold on 
if 


r own way in life against the elements 


he cow has 


any 


eing domesticate d, than forced 








i I animal enemies, yet we are apt to | 
iat a petted cow, one that 1s constantly | 
fed and well housed, has something to 
inkful for, that she is not like the wild 

ws of the plains and jungles. The domes- | 
ow, and the domesticated horse, | 

and hog are certainly more fitted to fill | 
irements of man than the untamed 

ils of the wilderness. But with civiliza- | 
man and domestication of animals 

i long list of diseases which neither the 
tivated Indian nor the wild animal know 
« of. Every advancing step in ani- 

m the clam in his shell and mud 

pward, seems to be a step towards 

iter possibilities of suffering and discom- 
[he more sensitive the nerves become 
isure, the more keenly they may feel 

. lhere is no ground whatever for doubt 
our most intelligent domestic animals are 

ible of suffering mentally as well as physi- 

\ [he cow mourns for her calf that we 
have sold to the butcher, and allowed to be 
1 away right before her eyes. Young 
mals of all kinds, and some that are not so | 

¢, are often extremely ‘thomesick” on 

n changed to new «quarters, sometimes 
when only moved to a new manger in the 
stable. Horses changing owners are | 
requently made entirely different animals | 


ally, by the change, particularly when 


ne from a kind to an unkind master, and 


volumes might be filled with true stories | 


dogs that have suffered mentally, some of 
even unto death. Pleasure, pain, love, 
, duty, hope, despair, chagrin, revenge, 


h, sympathy, pity, and, judging from ap- 


s, even adoration and worship of su- 
ire possible, if not all common, to all 


rms of animal life. 


Now, if the animals we own are susceptible 

f the same physical sufferings, and the same 
tal, and for want of a better word, the 
same moral, feelings which we ourselves have, 


most surely they have some rights that 


t} 


heir guardians and protectors are 


ind to respect. We have no more moral 


cht to unnecessarily drive a horse until his 


very hair is dripping with perspiration, and 


then leave him to stand and cool off in a cold, 


iit 
northwest wind, than we have the right to 
No 


humane person will deny this statement, and 


issassinate a brother, or abuse a child. 
perhaps when all men become so humane that 
ssassinating brothers and abusing children 


will be impossible, then our domestic animals 


} the 





will be treated as they too, deserve. 


Kither nacurally or from artificial causes, 


domestic horse is a remarkably tough and 
iring animal, otherwise we should have 
no horse after the amount of abuse that 


We work him 


drive him all weathers, and expose him 


been heaped upon him. 


manner of dangers, and yet he lives 
ch it all, or rather some do. We look 
much as we talk 


il 
ch horses, however, 
rich men, forgetting the far greater 


rof both horses and men that drop out, 


ire left behind in the race. The truth 
kill or ruin more horses by ill usage 


y year than what die or become worthless 


! Are we then duly respecting 


d age. 
ehts of our horses? ‘There can be but 


inswer to this question, and yet there is 


esent, no authority that can wholly pre- 
I ibuse and unnecessary waste. 
Perhaps, in this comparatively mercenary 


ippeal to the financial department of 
nature will be more productive of good 
than will any arguments relating 
right and the wrong in the matter. It 
t pay to ill treat horses, and it does 
If it does not pay to 
than he can draw 


treat them well. 


1 horse with more 
Without injuring him, and then whip him be- 
he does not pull the load, it does not 


fool a horse by unreasonable treatment 
it he can never know exactly what is 
ted of him, and then whip him for being 
lbut it does pay to so treat your horse 
e will have perfect confidence both in 
idgment and your word; then he will 
uything you ask him to do, provided it 
There is 
vat choice between a horse that is so 
a fool as to think he is ‘‘set” when 
ight pull his load easily, and one that is 
lish enough to pull himself to death when 
© 1s nothing to be gained by it. 


thin the range of possibilities. 


\t does not pay to work a horse so hard one 
that he will be good for nothing the next, 
“hen the work could just as well have been 
vided between the two days. It does not 
to feed a horse half rations, and then ex- 
pect him to continue doing the full work of a 
Nor is it sound philosophy 
pose that a horse can very much or very 
“8 exceed his natural powers by crowding 
i) with 4 surplus of hearty stimulating food. 
‘““uples are frequent where this has been 
‘ried among members of the human family, 
= found wanting. Are we ready to admit 
ey ‘he animal is our superior in this regard ? 
It does not pay to keep a horse constantly 


pay 
oe? 


fed animal. 


te 





blanketed when in a warm stable, and then 


on taking him out into the cold, let him stand 
uncovered, and perhaps with a frozen harness 
on, while you are keeping warm throwing on 
the load he is to draw. It does not pay to 
make your horse draw your lazy body up a 
steep hill on top of a heavy load, when you 
yourself are shivering with cold, and would be 
far more comfortable and safer from bodily 
ailments if you would get off and walk your- 
self warm. It does not pay to come in with 
your horse tired, wet, and with his legs cov- 
ered with mud, and then let him have a hearty 
supper without first rabbing him into a condi- 
tion of comfort. 

It does not pay to let a horse’s shoes re- 
main on his feet until the feet are ruined, for 
the want of setting or rem:ving. Nor does 
it pay to let a horse's clinches get out where 
they will cut the flesh and make sores that 


will be slow to heal, even after the cause of 


the sores is removed. It does not pay to let 
a hard, ill-fitting harness wear out the hide, 
and make sores which can never heal, except 
the animal be turned out to a period of idle- 
ness, when a well fitting harness might just 
as well have been used at first, and all the 
time. It does not pay to let a farm horse, 
that has work enough to do at home, to irre- 
sponsible young villagers who don’t know how 
to take care of themselves, to go off to cele- 
brate the Fourth of July. Neither would it 
be right to refuse to drive your horse at his 
best safe gait to accommodate a neighbor 
who you believe really needs a doctor, and 
if you value your neighbor more than your 
horse, and choose to drive beyond a safe gait, 
you have doubtless the right to take the risk 
upon your own shoulders, and let your con- 
itself to the 
Your neighbor's life may be worth more to 


science adjust circumstances. 
you or to others, than many horses. 

A great many horses, however, are sadly 
abused from the fears, whims or caprices of 
their drivers. Some men are ever ready for 
some excuse for putting a horse to his ut- 
most But of all the ill treatment 


to which our faithful horses are subjected, 


endurance. 


there is nothing compared to that received at 
hands of a drunken owner or driver, 


whose character, for the time being at least, 


| if weighed by any just measure of intelligence 


or conduct, would be vastly below that of 
the noble, faithful animal that is suffering 
through his driver’s abuse. We should learn 
to treat our animals better than they often 
and some should learn to take 


are treated, 


better care of the animal’s owner. 


EXPERIMENT WORK ON SMALL 
PLATS. 


Dr. Sturtevant has in years past almost en- 
dangered the friendly fellowship of some of 
his contemporaries, by the firm stand he has 
taken against placing very much reliance upon 
the results of experiment field work carried 
on upon small plats, a practice at one time 
quite popular among a ijarge number of ex- 
perimenters both theoretical and practical. 
The position taken by the Doctor has been 
that there are likely to be such a variety of 
disturbing causes, over which a field experi- 
menter could have little control, and which it 
would be extremely diflicult to recognize in 
casting up the accounts, that such plat work 
can never be a safe guide in the search after 
agricultural knowledge, especially that re- 
lating to soil fertilization by the use of arti- 
ficial or other manures. It is not strange that 
after entering upon the duties of Director of 
the New York Experiment Station, he should 
make investigations tending to prove or dis- 
theories. This he has done by 
by different 


prove his 


planting corn and potatoes 
methods, and under varying conditions, each 
and all in duplicate, and, to still further ex- 
the experiments, the duplicated plats 
in the middle, so that a 


tend 
have been divided 


| double duplicate, or quadruplicate, has been 
| secured from which to figure averages. 


Every intelligent farmer has already learn- 
ed that he cannot attend an agricultural dis- 


| cussion at a farmers’ Club, Grange or Board 


of Agriculture meeting, without hearing men 
relate their most limited experience in the use 
of fertilizers, planting potatoes by various 
methods, feeding cattle, or performing other 
farm operation, and from which experience 
they are ready to draw conclusions for their 
own future guidance, and for the eulighten- 
ment of their friends and neighbors. If they 
last spring used small potatoes for planting, 
because seed was scarce and dear, and ob- 
tained an extra good crop in the fall, they 
will argue from this one experiment that 
small potatoes for planting are just as good as 
large ones, seeming to over-look the fact en- 
tirely that everybody had a good crop of po- 
tatoes this year. If they buy a bag of fer- 
tilizer and use it on a patch of turnips, and 
obtain a good crop, they give the credit to the 
fertilizer in nine cases out of ten, and will 
buy more next year, regardless of the fact 
that they did not plant a patch of turnips 
without fertilizer in order to compare re- 
sults. So on the other hand if the crop had 
failed, the blame would have been laid at the 
door of the fertilizer maker or dealer. Now 
it has seemed to many like taking a long step 
in advance to lay off ten plats, or forty plats, 
and apply ten or forty different kinds upon 
them, so as to determine by the crop which of 
the ten or forty will be the most valuable 
to use next year. Dr. Sturtevant, as pre- 
viously stated, has agreed that such trials are 
after all but a repetition of the single trials 
so often reported in the agricultural meetings, 
and that unless duplicated and repeated over 
and over again a great many times, no reliable 
conclusions can be drawn upon which to base 
future field production. 

Two recent bulletins from the Station are 
devoted to an examination of the potatoes 
and corn planted in duplicate plats, to learn 
how near alike two crops can be produced, 
under conditions as uniform as science and 
skill can make them, and the weighed and 
measured products show that the duplicates 
and quadruplicates vary among themselves, of- 
ten as widely as other plats vary planted under 
very dissimilar conditions. For example, last 
spring two plats of one-twentieth of an acre 
each, were fertilized with 400 pounds each of 
a certain fertilizer; on an adjoining plat of 
the same size potatoes were planted with no 
fertilizer. The other conditions were aimed 
to be alike as near as possible. At the har- 
t it was found that the variation was as 
great between the duplicates as between them 
and the unfertilized plat, and what would 
hardly have been expected, the crop was 
greatest where there was no fertilizer. . 

In one trial of corn, four plats were in- 
tended to be duplicates, and the variations in 
yield were from six per cent to twenty-one 
per cent from the average of the five plats. 
One of these plats that varied eleven per cent 
from the average, on being divided and its 
two halves measured, showed a variation of 
twenty-five per cent. The Doctor says in 
“When we consider that we 
to suspect in the spring that 
the plats varied in their fertility, these figures 
have this significance ; that a difference of 
crop of twenty-five per cent would not neces- 
sarily interpret the results of treatment upon 

joining crops.” bd 
soa saians mee learned from all this is 
that there is great danger of jumping at erro- 
neous conclusions from our field experiments, 
and that apparent results must be taken with 
due allowance for unaccountable variations. 
It should not by any means discourage exper 


ves 


summing up: 
have no reason 


iments, but lead to greater caution in drawing 
conclusions, and in interpreting results. Asa 
matter of fact it would be impossible for in- 
telligent farmers not to make experiments, 
and that almost continually. 
the Experiment Station is in part to show by 
example how to experiment, so that our own 
experiment work shall count something when it 
is done. The New York Station must surely 
be doing good service in this direction. We 
expect to see posted up over its doors among 
other rules for guidance; go slow for con- 
clusions. 





PRESIDENT GREENOUGI'S AD- 
DRESS. 





The following extracts from President 
Greenough’s address at the Board of Agricul- 
ture meeting at Lowell, embrace those por- 
tions of his remarks which refer more partic- 
ularly to the literary work of the State Col- 
lege, rather than to the technical and scientific 
portions of its course of instruction. We are 
precluded from publishing the address in its 
entirety, and have therefore selected those 


the course, largely because it is upon this 
ground that the contest between the old and 
the new education is to be waged, but to some 
extent because a great many people seem to 
have an idea that there is no literary educa- 
tion whatever given at the College, as if the 
object of the institution were to turn out 
hand-workers rather than brain-workers. This 
idea, we believe, is the greatest obstacle in 
the way of the College, and when this is once 
broken down, its further progress will be 
easy. The reason that the dead languages 
have held their position so long in all our 
schemes of education, is that there has been 
virtually no literary culture except such as is 
based upon them. And that is where, in our 
estimation, the advocates of the ‘‘newer edu- 
cation” have been lame; they have insisted 
upon confining their pupils to the pursuit of 
‘*science,” abstract or applied, and have fail- 
ed to recognize that they were thus inducing 
a one-sided mental development, which was 
really liable to result in a greater failure than 
was arrived at by the old fashioned classical 
culture. The hard practical man of facts and 
nothing else, while he may become wealthy 
himself and add wealth to the community, 
has not within himself those sources of per- 
sonal happiness, or those qualities which shall 
cause him to be loved and revered by his 
neighbors, which are possessed by the man of 
purely literary tastes and habits, who may 
have nothing except these tastes and habits 
to distinguish him from the crowd. 

The 


and the dead languages, but between these 


real contest is not between Science 
latter and our own native language and litera- 
ture. (an culture and mental enlightenment 
be as well gained from Shakespeare as from 
Homer? Can the mind get as much disci- 
pline out of ‘‘Words and their Uses” as out 
a treatise on the ‘‘Force of kata in Com- 
life 
worthily spent in learning to make a halting 


of 


position?” Are six years of a boy’s 


translation of Quintilian with the aid of a dic- 
tionary, when he can buy a better one in 
**Bohn’s Classical Library” for a dollar? Or 
had he better spend that time in studying his 
own language and that of his German neigh- 
bor on the other side of the street ? 

Science must be taught. There is no trade, 
profession nor calling, where some exact 
scientific knowledge is not, in this age, abso- 
lutely necessary, and one can hardly read a 
column of his daily paper understandingly, 
without he has a smattering at least of half a 
dozen sciences. Scientific teaching is coming 
every year to form a greater part of the curri- 
culum in the classical colleges, but in that 
particular, the Massachusetts College, and 
the other so-called Agricultural Colleges have 
already got the start. What we want now is 
to see the /iterary culture given in these new 
institutions made equal to that given in the 
older ones, and their graduates recognized as 
being equally ‘liberally educated.” 


The act in accordance with which the Col- 
lege was established does not require that it 
should be administered in the interest of one 
class of working men. Young men have been 
fitted fora great variety of employments at 
this College as at other Colleges. Some of 
the graduates are clergymen, some are law- 
yers, several are physicians, while the major- 
ity are employed in different departments of 
productive industry. Some persons read the 
term ‘‘Agricultural” in the title, and inquire 
if all the.graduates are farmers. If the ques- 
tion is an honest one, it is an evidence of pitia- 
ble ignorance ; if it is put with a sneer at the 
farmers, whose sound judgment has largely 
guided the public affairs of this Common- 
wealth, and whose steady toil has in large de- 
gree ministered to its material prosperity, 
then the question is unworthy of a citizen or 
of a man; if the question is a sneer at the 
College because it does not propose an ex- 
tended course in the ancient classics, then it is 
an evidence of miserable narrowness. Is a 
young man who cannot, or for sufficicnt rea- 
sons will not pursue the study of the dead 
languages, to be deprived of a college course 
of study? That man is narrow minded who 
regards the course of instruction proposed by 
a classic college as the only course admissi- 
ble, or who, having a received an education 
by means of such a course, thinks there is no 
other way to intellectual respectability than 
the one over which he has travelled. I toiled 
too hard to gain the little I know of them, 
and I prize that little too highly to speak dis- 
paragingly of them. But to say that all lib- 
eral instruction must be run in one groove is 
not wise. Our varied industries at the pres- 
ent time require men of large culture to di- 
rect them, and while Latin and Greek may be 
of value to the theolog an or the lawyer, they 
can hardly be considered necessary to the su- 
perintendent of a factory, the manager of a 
railroad, the foreman on a farm, or him who 
toils in some Caner of the applied 
sciences. If it is claimed that the discipline 
from the study of these languages cannot be 
gained in any other way, I must affirm that 
that claim is not yet proved. We have not 
yet tested in our courses of study the disci- 
plinary value of the study of the modern lan- 
guages. 


* * .* * * * * 


It is not easy to estimate the value of the 
thought, the feeling and the endeavor treas- 
ured for us in our mother tongue. He who 
acquaints himself with the best literature of 
the English people, takes hold of the imper- 
ishable thought of the race foremost in the 
outer of the world, and shares the best 
product of that race. Chaucer is worth more 
to us than all the martial glamour of his 
sovereigns. 

If Spenser’s sweet music had not reached 
us, if Bacon had not appeared as a teacher of 
his own and all subsequent times, if Shake- 
speare had not given us his almost superhu- 
man revelation of human nature, if Milton had 
not swept from his lyre strains that can never 
die, the Elizabethan period, with all its great 

litical events, would be but of secondary 
importance. * * * The course in the 
study of English literature at the College, 
shall at least do something to introduce the 
student to the study and the appreciation of 
the wealth treasured in our literature. 

Very much might be said of the value of a 
knowledge of French and German as a means 
of keeping abreast of the line of progress in 
science. The latest discoveries in science are 
often announced in these languages before 
they are described in English. Another ad- 
vantage is the introduction of the student to 
the modes of thought of other nations. The 
German and the English language have large- 
ly a common source, hence a knowledge of 

erman greatly aids the knowledge of Eng- 
lish, while by the study of French, the student 
is led to some proper apprehension of the 
Romance element of the English language. 





Aroostook Farmine.— Mr. Columbus 
Hayford, whose excellent farm in Maysville, 
Aroostook County, Maine, was visited last 
season by the Agricultural Editor of the Far- 





MER, has this year raised ten acres of pota- 


The work of 


parts of it which bear upon the literary side of 


! toes upon newly burned land, and after the 
crop was harvested and taken to the starch 
factory, Mr. Hayford found, according to the 
Maine Farmer, that ‘‘the crop had cancelled 
the entire cost of growing and harvesting, 
and of taking the land from the forest to its 
present condition, and he had $100 left as net 
profit from the operation.” Pretty good in- 
terest on land that was worth only $10 per 
acre. But then Mr. Hayford has learned his 
trade, knows how to clear land and raise po- 
tatoes, and then does as well as he knows. 





MILK FOR PIGS. 


The Wisconsin Experiment Station has 
been making a series of interesting experi- 
ments to ascertain the value of sweet milk for 
feeding pigs. Two lots of pigs were fed sep- 
upon milk, the latter being given all they 
would take. After twenty-five days the milk 
fed pigs had gained fifty and one-half pounds, 
against forty and three-quarters made by the 
meal fed lot. The lots were then reversed, 
the milk fed pigs being put on meal, and the 
meal fed lot being given milk for twenty-five 
more days, at the end of which time the milk 
fed had made a gain of seventy-nine pounds, 
and the meal fed only sixty-one and a half 
pounds. 

The weight of both lots of food were re- 
corded, and showed that 500 pounds of corn 
meal made a pound of pork, and that 1900 
pounds of milk made the same quantity of 
pork, live weight, so that when live hogs 





are worth five cents per pound, milk is worth 
about half a cent per pound. 

Other experiments in feeding meal and 
milk together showed very much more value 
in the milk, ranging from forty cents to 
At the lat- 
ter rate the value per quart would be one 
This is surely a 
butter 


ninety cents per 100 pounds. 


and three-fourths cents. 


pretty 
or cheese making, 
to the cities at only two cents per quart, the 
price at which much has been sold within the 


strong showing in favor of 
instead of sending milk off 


past few years. 


Living Fence Posts.—A Tribune corres- 
respondent recommends pear trees for setting 
in the line of a permanent wire fence, claim- 
ing the pear as among the longest lived of all 
trees, while the iron of the wire, which in 
time would be overgrown and buried in the 
pear wood, will be beneficial to the trees, from 
its reputed tendency to ward off diseases. 
However doubttul the effect of iron upon the 
trees, we doubt not that the practice of set- 
ting them in the line of wire fences will be- 
come more common, especially since the re- 
duction in the prices of wire. A row of living 
trees would unmistakably mark the line of a 
fence that 
difficulty, while the trunks would make firm 
and durable posts that would probably last 
The Sheldon and 


Buffum would make very useful trees for this 


animals would see it with less 


sO 


as long as the wire itself. 


yurpose. They are tall-growing and very 
] ) g g - 


straight in the trunk. 





Correspondence, 


For the New England Farmer. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS IN ANIMALS. 





Permit me the privilege of correcting, in your 
columns, a misstatement of Dr. Belfield, which re- 
unfairly on the Veterinary Profession in 
In the Farmer of December 1, you give 


flects 
America. 
a summary of a recent report of his to the Health 
Commissioners of he says: 
“these tumors (actinomycosis) were supposed to 
“be cancer, sarcoma, tuberculosis, &c., 
“still designated by veterinary surgeons in 
‘‘America.” When the paper was read before the 
American Public Health Association at Detroit, I 
promptly corrected the statement, but I find it is 
being constantly repeated notwithstanding. The 
only excuse for Dr. Belfield’s charge must be that 
he has not acquainted himself with the representa- 
tive veterinary journals of this country, nor with 
the views of representative veterinarians. In the 
last few months has appeared a succession of ar- 
ticles on the subject in the 
Review, published in New York, and for years 
since Bollinger’s discovery, I have lectured on the 
disease, and shown the specimens to my classes. 
In the early part of the present year, on the occa- 
sion of a recent case in a neighboring county, pre- 
senting fresh material, I brought the matter before 
the Tompkins Co. Medical Society, as the follow- 


Chicago, in which 
and are 


SO 


imerican Veterinary 


ing will testify. 
Ithaca, Nor. 26, 1883. 
“Prof. James Law—Dear Sir: In answer to your 
“inquiries I here transcribe from minutes of a 
“meeting of the Tompkins County Medical Society 
“held Feb. 21st, 1883, at Ithaca, the following 
“record : Prof. Law favored the Society with a 
“clear statement of the nature and symptoms of 
“actinomycosis occurring in various animals, and 
“sometimes in and exhibited to us the cells 
“of the fungus growth under the microscope.” 
“Respectfully, S. P. SackerTT, 
Sect’y. of T. C. M.S.” 


man, 


It is unfair to reflect upon the whole veterinary 
profession in America in the manner I complain of. 
I might with as much show of justice, have charged 
that the medical profession in America still remain 
ignorant of the bacillus tuberculosis, bacillus an- 
thracis, the spirillum of relapsing fever and a dozen 
other causes of disease in man, because members 
of the medical faculty can be found who know 
nothing about them. 

The veterinary literature of actinomycosis would 
have served to correct Dr. Belfield in another im- 
portant particular, for the disease is now well 
known as existing in dogs, not only in Europe, but 
also in America. Specimens of actinomycosis from 
the dog’s lung have been preserved and cultivated 
by Professor Taylor, microscopist to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. The doctrine 
therefore endorsed by Dr. B. that the disease 1s 
confined to grain eating animals is no longer ten- 
able. The fungus may, for aught we know, grow 
upon grain, but this we are assured of, that it finds 
a congenial home in the animal body, and can be 
successfully transplanted from one animal to an- 
other by inoculation. This inoculation habitually 
effected accidentally, is doubtless due to the pres- 
ence of the cells of the fungus in the food, (animal 
or vegetable,) or in the water. Again, from the 
occurrence of a succession of cases on the same 
farms and in the same family of animals, there is 
some reason to suspect that the fungus may also 
find a suitable habitat in the soil itself. The flesh 
of any animal affected with the disease should be 
rejected unless it has just been very thoroughly 
cooked. As trichinous pork or measly veal is safe 
if thoroughly cooked, so the actinomyces are in- 
capable of germination and growth after exposure 
to a high temperature. James Law. 

Corneli University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., Dec. 3d, 1838. } 





For the New England Farmer. 


SHELTER FOR FOWLS. 


_—— 


The number of fowls kept should depend both 
on the experience of the breeder and the accommo- 
dations for them. Expensive houses are not nec- 
essary, though the amateur, possessing ample 
means, and desiring to beautify and adorn his 
grounds, will doubtless find pleasure in furnishing 
and ornamenting his buildings. Shelter of some 
kind must, however, be supplied, and the more 
simple the better, provided it fully serves the pur- 
pose required. Before entering into any descrip- 
tion of houses, it may be well to consider a few re- 
quirements that are absolutely essential to success 
in this pursuit. During the cold winter months 
the fowls need warm, comfortable quarters ; and 
they must have them if one expects any eggs at 
this season. It must be borne in mind that a cer- 
tain amount of warmth is absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of life. When the atmosphere 
surrounding animal life of any kind possesses the 
requisite amount of heat, of course no artificial 
means are needed to increase it, but where the air 
becomes deficient in life-giving warmth, the supply 
must be artificially given, and if it is not exter- 
nally supplied it must be internally. In other 
words, if fowls are not kept sufficiently warm, the 
food given them will be appropriated to supplying 
the deficiency rather than to the production of eggs 





or flesh, This is @ very costly way of warming 


arately, one lot upon corn meal, the other lot | 














stock, and one never resorted to by breeders of ex- 
perience. 

Let every one bear in mind then, that the growth 
of fowls, as well as the production of eggs, is re- 
tarded by undue exposure to cold, and especially 
to variable weather and chilling winds, which, be- 
ing a good conductor of heat, leave the fowls in a 
benumbed and torpid state. They then require the 
best of care, together with extra feed, to restore 
their vigor, and very frequently all is of no avail; 
the fowls or chicks will die in spite of your tardy 
care. If the house has a sunny exposure, is well 


| battened, and has large glass windows reaching 


nearly to the floor in the south side, there will usu- 
ally be no necessity of supplying artificial heat, 
which we do not approve of with most beginners, 
at least. But if the situation or construction of 
the house renders it absolutely necessary, it needs 
much greater care to prevent sudden changes of 
temperature, especially when the fowls are allowed 
a run, as they should be. F. H. Cornin. 


For the New England Farmer. 


SELECTION OF SEEDS. 





Influence which it is supposed to Exert upon 
Subsequent Products. 





We are often told in print and otherwise, that if 
we wish to secure any peculiarly desired or desir- 
able quality in our field or garden plants in a supe- 
rior degree, we must select seeds from those plants 
or fruits of any given kind which manifest those 
particular qualities in the most striking degree ; 
and we are as often told of the wonderful results 
perhaps, which have followed such a course of 
selection. For instance: if it is Indian corn that 
is to be experimented upon, we are to select the 
earliest ears, if earliness is peculiarly desired, or 
the ears from stalks producing two or more ears, if 
&c. If the 
English grains are to receive our attention in this 


increased productiveness is desired, 


way, we are directed to select the longest or best 
developed heads, &c., &c., as the case may be, and 
so on through the whole list of our cultivated 
plants. 

Now 
may say, highly commendable, and of course I have 
no fault to find with that. But what I do wish to 
question particularly in this matter, is the correct- 
ness of the idea or theory, that new and improved 
varieties are so frequently established in this way, 
as sometimes claimed. The kinds of corn usu- 
ally cultivated here, and known by certain dis- 
tinctive are, for the most part, largely 
mixtures of different varieties of that species of 
grain, the specific features and prevailing charac- 
influenced deter- 


this course is all very well, and I think I 


is 


names, 


teristics of which have been or 
mined by circumstances of climate, locality, or the 
immediate circumstance of immediate or adjacent 
proximity to other fields or plants of the same 
species whereby the pollen of the one has become 
mixed with the other. Thus, if we pick out a few 
of the earliest ears from a field, the probability is» 
that we have only made a selection of one, from 
two or more varieties, and that, instead of having 
commenced an improvement, we, as a matter of 
fact, have only taken our choice between two or 
more quite distinct varieties, as to which of them 
we will cultivate. 

To illustrate more fully my meaning, if we plant 
the common yellow flint and the white flint va- 
rieties together, or in near proximity to each other, 
shall find some white kernels intermixed with 
the yellow ears and vice versa. Now, if we pick 
out those scattering white kernels from those vel- 


we 


low ears and plant them, we shall have white flint 
corn as the product, retaining all the essential char- 
acteristics of its kind, whether earlier, later, 
arger, smaller, or otherwise different in its growth, 
So, if we 


or time of maturity, from the yellow. 
plant sweet corn with, or by the side of the flint 
varieties, we shall find some wrinkled kernels of 
the sweet corn intermixed with, or upon the flint 
kernels, if selected and 
continue to produce 


Those wrinkled 
planted, will nevertheless, 
sweet corn as before. Hence, we see a simple se- 
lection of this kind may sometimes result in great 


cob. 


advantage to the party so experimenting, and yet 


not necessarily involve any change or improvement 
whatever in kind. Joun N. BARTLETT. 
So. Royalston, Mass., Nov. 18, 1883. 


For the New England Farmer. 


WHEAT IN NEW ENGLAND. 
The 
is by no means out of date. 
which a few thoughts can be expounded to better 
advantage. In some portions of New England the 
culture of wheat has been abandoned for want of 
I think it is not attempted on the Con- 
it certainly is not as far as 
I know. I think some of the New England 
States wheat culture has considerably increased 
within a few years; I think this true of Maine and 
Massachusetts, and perhaps some others, but the 


question of wheat culture in New England 
There is no question on 


success. 
necticut river intervals ; 
in 


impression prevails that New England is not much 
of a wheat country. Whatever other States in 
New England may be able to do in that line, I am 
of the opinion that Vermont is an excellent wheat 
State. In this section, (Orange County,) I know of 
very few farmers who do not raise their own wheat 
for their families, and some of them much more. 
It would be absurd to claim that we can compete 
with the new lands of the West and be successful, 
without more fertilizing material applied to the 
soil, and more care in its cultivation. And then we 
should fail if we tried consecutive crops as they do, 
without frequent additions of fertilizers. But there 
is a certain quality about our spring wheat for 
which we value it very much. My family would 
consider it a misfortune if I should replace our 
home grown wheat (when our milling is done well) 
for the most expensive brands of Western flour. 
Bread from our spring wheat is not only of excel- 
lent flavor, but does not lose its moisture in a day 
after itis baked. There are several kinds of spring 
wheat, each of them has excellent qualities, but 
our present favorite is the Lost Nation. It is a 
great yielder and of excellent quality. I harvested 
about 33 bushels to the acre this year, which, though 
not a great yield, is a very good one. 

Our land is saturated with lime; from this cause 
hard water everywhere prevails, even the brooks 
are of hard water. Our cooking utensils soon be- 
come encrusted with lime if not frequently cleansed. 
I think such lands compose the best wheat lands 
in the West. I have cultivated wheat in this 
County for nearly thirty years without one failure. 
For various causes these farms, containing the best 
corn and wheat land in New England, are many of 
them for sale, at a price, in many cases, less than 
the cost of the buildings. But these farms are not 
run down and worthless, but with good cultivation 
yield bountiful crops of corn, and all kinds of grain 
except rye, which requires a different soil. 

J. G. Goopuve. 


Vershire, Orange County, Vt. 





Selections, 


AN EXTENSIVE SHEEP RANGE. 





The little schooner Santa Rosa arrived in 
port from Santa Barbara afew days ago. She 
comes up to this city twice a year to secure 
provisions, clothing, lumber, etc., for use on 
Santa Rosa Island, being owned by the great 
sheep raiser, A. P. Moore, who owns the Isl- 
and and the 80,000 sheep that exist upon it. 
The island is about thirty miles south of San- 
ta Barbara, and is twenty-four miles in length 
and sixteen in breadth, and contains about 
74,000 acres of land, which are admirably 
adapted to —. raising. Last June, Moore 
clipped 1014 sacks of wool from these sheep, 
each sack containing an average of 410 pounds 
of wool, making a total of 415,740 pounds, 
which he sold at twenty-seven cents a pound, 
bringing him in $112,349.80, or a clear profit 
of over $80,000. This is said to be a low 
yield, so it is evident that sheep raising there, 
when taken into consideration that shearing 
takes place twice a year, and that a profit is 
made off the sale of mutton, etc., is very 
profitable. The island is divided into four 
quarters by fences running clear across at 
right angles, and the sheep do not have to be 
herded like those ranging about the foothills. 

Four men are employed regularly the year 
round to keep the ranch in order, and to look 
after the sheep, and during the shearing time 
fifty or more shearers are employed. These 
men secure forty or fifty days’ work, and the 
average number of sheep sheared in a day, is 
about ninety, for which five cents a clip is 
paid, thus $4.50 a day being made by each 
man, or something over $200 for the season, 
or over $400 for ninety days out of the year. 
Although the shearing of ninety sheep a — 
is the average, a great many will go as hig 
ete and one man has been known to shear 
125. 

Of course every man tries to shear as many 
as he can, and owing to haste, frequently the 
animals are severely cut by the sharp shears. 
If the wound is serious, the immediate- 
ly has its throat cut, and is turned into mut- 
ton and disposed of to the butchers, and the 





shearer, if in the habit of frequently inflicting 
such wounds, is discharged. In the shearing 
of these 80,000 sheep, a hundred or more are 
injured to such an extent as to necessitate 
their being killed, but the wool and meat are 
of course turned into profit. 

Although no herding is necessary, about 
200 or more trained goats are kept on the 
island continually, which, to all intents and 
purposes, take the place of the shepherd dogs 
so necessary in mountainous districts where 
sheep are raised. Whenever the animals are 
removed from one quarter to another, the 
man in charge takes out with him several of 
the goats, exclaims in Spanish ‘*Cheva,” 
(meaning sheep.) The goat, through its 
training, understands what is wanted, and im- 
mediately runs to the band, and the sheep ac- 
cept it as their leader, following wherever it 
goes. The goat, in turn, follows the man to 
whatever point he wishes to take the band. 

To prevent the sheep from contracting dis- 
ease, it is necessary to give them a washing 
twice a year. Moore, having so many on 
hand, found it necessary to invent some way 
to accomplish this whereby not so much ex- 
pense would be incurred, and time wasted. 
After experimenting for some time, he had a 
ditch dug eight feet in depth, a little over one 
foot in width, and 100 feet long. In this he 
put 600 gallons of water, 200 pounds of sul- 
phur, 190 pounds of lime nd six pougds of 
soda, all of which is heated to 138 deg. The 
goats lead the sheep into a corral or trap at 
one end, and the animals are compelled to 
swim through to the further end, thus secur- 
ing a bath and taking their medicine at one 
and the same time. 

The owner of the island and sheep, A. P. 
Moore, a few years ago purchased the prop- 
erty from the widow of his deceased brother, 
Henry, for $600,000. Owing to ill health he 
has rented it to his brother Lawrence for 
$140,000 a year, and soon starts for Boston, 
where he will settle down for the rest of his 
life. He still retains an interest in the Santa 
Cruz Island ranch, which is about twenty-five 
miles southeast of Santa Barbara. This 
island contains about 64,000 acres, and on it 
are 25,000 sheep. On Catalina Island, sixty 
miles east of Santa Barbara, are 15,000 
sheep, and on Clementa Island, eighty miles 
east of that city, are 10,000 sheep. Forty 
miles west of the same city, is San Miguel, 
on which are 2000 sheep. Each one of these 
ranches has a sailing vessel to carry freight, 
etc., to and fro between the islands and the 
mainland, and they are kept busy the greater 
part of the time.—San Francisco Call. 


UNSHOD HORSES. 


Mr. Sam Chapin of Lowell, writes as fol- 
lows to Cotton, Wool and Iron on the subje ct 
of shoeing horses :— 


1 have a horse I have owned over seven 
years that I think a great deal of, and which I 
have kept for my own driving. I came to the 
conclusion four years ago that shoeing was 
against nature. I talked the same to horse- 
men here in Lowell, and they said it might do 
in some cases, but for a man who drove as I 
did over the pavements, it would ruin a horse’s 
feet in one month’stime. I did not believe it, 
although I did not get my courage up to pull 
off my horse’s shoes until April, 1882. Since 
that time those shoes have hung up in the sta- 
ble, and I would not put them on her feet 
again for any consideration. She had good 
feet when I took them off and she has better 
feet today, and you know, Mr. Editor, and all 
of my acquaintance in Lowell, that I am not a 
slow driver, no matter whether I am en pave- 
ments or a soft road. I would not advise par- 
ties to take off their horses’ shoes at this time 
of the year, but take them off in the spring, 
when the frost is coming out of the ground, 
and by the time the ground gets hard the frog 
of the foot gets grown down so as to become 
a cushion for the hard ground and pavements 
to protect the nerves of the feet from injury. 
I now drive my horse up hill and down, over 
pavements, crossings, ete. I never expect to 
see a harder winter for ice than we had here 
in Lowell last year, when some of my neigh- 
bors sharpened their horses’ shoes twice a 
week, and I drove all winter (and what is 
called pretty sharp, too) without a shoe, and 
no slip»ing, either. 


TEAMS ON THE FARM. 





As a general thing a span of horses will 
plough over more ground im a day than a yoke 
of oxen, because they walk faster, yet occa- 
sional exceptions to this occur. We remem 
ber to have aided in turning over a fallow of 
twenty acres, in which a span of horses and a 
yoke of oxen were employed. It was decided 
to test their relative cpacity for the work, 
both teams being allowed their natural gait. 
Equal sections of land were allowed to both 
teams, and the oxen came out invariably a lit- 
tle ahead, gaining time at each turning of the 
corners. They were then tried on the same 
lands for a day, with no marked advantages 
on either side. These oxen were broken to 
the work, held their heads well up, and march- 
ed along with a steady, stately step. In this 
particular instance the oxen were better for 
ploughing than the horses, for the simple rea- 
son that, performing equal work, they cost 
less for keeping, and were more readily pre- 
pared for labor. 

Where the field operation is at a considera- 
ble distance from the barn or pasture, the 
horse would have the advantage in the celer- 
ity of his movements in reaching it. Asa 
general thing, the summer season through, 
horses can do more work than oxen for this 
reason, if no other, they can stand the heat 
better. Both are important on a considerable 
farm, and if the ox is found to be worth the 
most when age suspends labor, the horse will 
have made up the difference by the celerity of 
his movements and the more diversified uses 
for which his labor has been made available. 
Both are good in their places and no exten- 
sive farmer is properly equipped for business 
who is destitute of either.—Lewiston Journal. 


FEEDING EWES IN WINTER. 


In growing market lambs the feeder should 
remember that the lamb must be sustained on 
the food eaten by its dam, and she must eat 
enough for two. This consideration shows 
that her food must be liberal and of good 
quality. The lamb should increase in weight 
at least one-half pound per day if growing 
for market, and this alone requires a fair ra- 
tion to produce, and, therefore, feeders must 
deal with ewes suckling lambs with a liberal 
hand. The ewe must produce a profitable 
fleece, besides growing her lamb al keeping 
up her own flesh. We have produced most 
satisfactory results in feeding suckling ewes 
upon the following combined ration: Ten 
bushels of oats, nine bushels of corn, with 
one of flax-seed, all ground together into fine 
meal, and then mixed, at the time of feeding, 
with one-half wheat middlings. Each ewe 
had of this one a half pounds per day, with 
about the same weight of fine cut hay. This 
was all eaten clean. But the hay is not nec- 
essary, equal gain can be made on straw; but 
in that case the ewe should have two pounds 
of such a ground ration on straw, and if the 
straw is cut short all the better. A good 
shelter is supposed in this case, else such 
growth on lambs as we have mentioned can- 
not be made on such a ration, nor perhaps on 
any ration, in cold weather. This small 
amount of flaxseed has a remarkable effect in 
modifying the heating quality of corn. It 
keeps the bowels in a healthy, active condi- 
tion, and prevents all danger of garget in the 
ewe. 





A Few Gvesses.—A correspondent of the 
Home Farm says: ‘‘I wish there were not so 
much guess work in farming operations, but 
guessing from my own experience, I cannot af- 
ford to keep a butter cow without some kind 
of provender. I also guess that I cannot af- 
ford to grow roots or buy wheat bran for her. 
Corn ground in the ear two parts, and cotton 
seed meal one part, three quarts of the mix- 
ture night and morning, fed dry, has given 
us the best results in cow, milk and butter, 
and our customers never find fault. I have 
never had a cow eat at the shingles from the 
barn or chew bones, while upon this feed. If 
you have no cobs, throw im a small handful 
of ashes once or twice a week ; also give them 
all the salt they will eat. For beef oxen I 
have decided that two dollars in corn meal 
and one in cotton seed will do as much as four 
in corn meal alone. The more experience I 
have in cotton seed, the better I am pleased 
with it, while the more i have with wheat bran 
the less I think of it. I know that smarter 
men than I feed bran and stick to it, and I 
often think I must have been mistaken and 

it again, but always with the same unsat- 
isfactory result. Barley meal gives good re- 
sults for beef, pork and butter. 
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Animal Diseases. 





Dr. D. E. Salmon in his address to the State 
Board of Agriculture at Lowell last week, discussed 
some of the veterinary problems of the day, and 
explained in a familiar way the characters of some 
of the diseases which animal flesh is heir to, and, 
so far as is known, the best methods of combating 
them. One of the well known peculiarities of a 
large class of diseases, like small pox in man, is 
their non-recurrability in the same individual, and 
the power we have over them through inoculation 
or the producing of the disease in a mild form, and 
thus rendering the subject safe from an attack in a 
dangerous form. The objection to inoculation is 
that through it the diseases are perpetuated, while 
it would be desirable to exterminate them entirely 
from the face of the earth. A great deal has been 
learned within the past few years concerning the 
nature of all diseases that are propagated by means 
of living germs. It has been found by Pasteur’s 
experiments, as well as by those made by other in- 
vestigators, that the virus of Anthrax, Fow] Chol- 
era, and similar diseases, may be cultivated and 
propagated in the chemist’s laboratory, and that its 
strength avft ability to extend itself in the anima! 
can be meéistred and somewhat controlled. The 
old theory of spontaneous generation, however, has 
been exploded by these investigations. Were it 
otherwise, man would be powerless to control in- 
fectious diseases. Many experiments have shown 
that the virus of Fowl Cholera and 
eases, can be reduced in strength till it can be used 


similar dis- 
with comparative safety in producing a mild form 
of the disease, which will render the subject safe 
from all future attacks, even though exposed to 
the most violent and deadly cases. 

Pasteur’s method of reducing the strength of the 
virus before using it as a vaccine, although produc- 
tive of excellent results, is yet slow, and notentire- 
No method has yet been discover- 
ed that is really safe to trust in the hands of the 
common farmer. The virus is difficult to keep, 
gradually losing its power, and when fresh and 
powerful is always liable to cause disease and death 
from careless handling during transportation. In 
the case of Fow! Cholera it has been learned that 
acertain degree of temperature continued for a defi- 
nite number of minutes will utterly destroy the 
vaccine matter, and also that the number of germs 
in a sample can be accrurately counted; and fur- 


ly satisfactory. 


ther, it has been proved that the violence of the 
disease when taken depends very largely upon the 
number of germs contained in a sample of virus 
used for inoculation. Less than twenty-five germs 
of the baccilla of Fow! Cholera will not ensure the 
taking of the disease, the system being able to 
combat or resist the action of a smaller number. 

Experiments made by Pasteur and others, give 
hope that the time will come when the virus of 
these infectious diseases may be propagated entire- 
ly independent of the animal, and it is also hoped 
that chemists will discover how to give doses that 
will entirely counteract the effects of all disease 
germs. It should be the aim of man to learn 
the nature of all these diseases that he will be able 
to destroy the very last germ in existence, and so 


80 


rid the world of such ravages. 

Our government is doing good work in this di- 
rection by providing for making experiments, and 
studying diseases at the stables in Washington, but 
the magnitude of the work, and the necessity of 
continuing it are hardly well understood by the peo- 
ple generally. Veterinarians themselves are liable 
to be too impatient for immediate results. 

It is very much to be regretted that the lung 
plague has been so long permitted to exist upon a 
strip of territory along the Atlantic coast, from 
New York southward, making itself a constant 
menace to stock men. Allowing such diseases to 
exist in our country anywhere does a greater injury 
to our foreign trade than it would cost to stamp 
them out entirely, as did Massachusetts in the case 
of lung plague, when her cattle were attacked by 
it some years ago. One State alone can do some- 
thing, but there should be a combined or general 
action by all the States to guard our flocks, and to 
effectually stamp out any infectious disease that 
may reach our shores. 

Trichina may, and should be exterminated from 
our swine herds, and then the pastures and corn- 
fields of America will produce the best pork in the 
world. The “Texas fever” was alluded to as one 
of the diseases likely to give us an immense amount 
of trouble in the future. Much has learned 
of the nature of this disease, and it is far more 
formidable to contend with than many formerly 


been 


supposed. Although when it is introduced into a 
new country, far from the seat of its action, it 


never is known to live through a winter, yet it is 
gradually extending by pushing the border line 
further back, and wherever it spreads in this way 
it becomes permanently located, and the cold of 
winter has no appreciable effect in arresting or de- 
stroying it. The remains the 
ground, and animals from new districts the 
most sure to contract the disease. It is very un- 
safe introducing fine stock at the South on account 
of the danger from Texas fever, which destroys 
nine-tenths of all the pure bred cattle introduced 
there. 

After the reading of the paper, the Doctor replied 
to numerous questions from the large and deeply 
Abortion, he said, appeared to 
For 


infection upon 


are 


interested audience. 
be of two kinds, accidental and infectious. 
the latter, isolation and the free use of disinfectants 
seemed the only effective treatment. Anthrax, as 
known in Europe, is rare among our American 
herds, and the disease is so fatal, and runs its 
course so quickly, that with ordinary care in guard- 
ing against it. it should not gain much foothold. 
The disease can be unmistakably determined by 
microscopic examination of the blood. Foot and 
mouth cisease has broken out four times in this 
country, but immediate and intelligent action has 

Milk fever isa disease attacking 
condition, and the same is true of 
For the latter, violent exercise will 
Treatment, 


stamped it out. 
cows in high 

*‘black leg. 
sometimes save a herd if taken early. 
however, is usually unsatisfactory, the disease ter- 
minating in the death of the animal in a very short 


time. 
Evening Lecture by Dr. J. R. Nichols. 


Hon. J. 8. Grinnell of Greenfield in the chair. 

The lecture of Dr. Nichols on “Sunshine’ 
illustrated by paintings hung across the platform, 
showing how the rays of light are untwisted and dis- 
associated by being passed through a prism, also how 
the leaf of the tree gives off oxygen and takes in 
carbonic acid and converts it to its own use. The 
farmer, said the speaker, as he is constantly sur- 
rounded by the evidences of Nature’s handiwork, 
should be a close observer, and an interested stu- 
dent of natural objects and the laws controlling 
them. The sun is the source of all heat, all force, 
and all life as it exists on our earth, and without it 
no plant could be grown in perfection. It is true 
that Dr. Siemens had fuund that plants will grow 
and retain their green color in electric light, and 
that the growth is continuous, no night period of 
rest seeming necessary, yet electric light can never 
be more than an aid to the gardener in assisting the 
growth of crops under peculiar conditions. If we 
could see the work that is going on inside of our 
j lants in a warm summer day, it would fill us with 
wonder and admiration. All plants and all living 
things are built up of cells, and during rapid 
growth in warm weather, the multiplication of cells 
is going on in our fields at a rate entirely beyond 
all comprehension, and yet it is all the work of the 


was 


sun. 

Some have denied that man is able to know any 
thing about a body that is so very far away, but 
there is much that is positively known about the 
sun. Ever since Robert B. Thomas’ almanac an- 
nually foretold the rising and setting of the heaven- 
ly bodies, and predicted the exact time the eclipses 
would occur, it has been too late to deny the au- 
thority of astronomers and the claims of science. 
Still we can comprehend little of the magnitude on 
power of the snn. If a cannon ball were shot 
towards it from our largest guns, and the initial 
speed was kept up, an infant, born at the same mo- 
ment, would be nine years old before the ball 
would reach its mark, while the report from the 
explosion of the burned powder would be heard 
three years later. The size of the sun is so great 
that one and a half millions of our earth would 
only equal it, and the heat is so great that were the 
earth to approach it, the elements would all be ren- 
dered liquid or gaseous before the distance between 
the two bodies was reduced to that between us and 
the moon. The strongest artificial light appears as 
a perfectly black spot when coming between us 
and the sun. All the force we or our animals 
exert comes directly from it. All the coal we burn, 
and all the wood, is but sun heat previously stored 
up in these substances. Life, and the expenditure 
of force, is but the destruction of matter in some 
form, but the sunshine is constantly restoring mat- 
ter in new forms. Sunlight may be styled the 
force that winds up the machine and keeps every- 
thing going. Our wind-mills are moved by the 
sun’s influence in warming portions of the air, and 
setting it in motion. Nature is wonderfully prod- 
igal in the expenditure of force. A strong working 
man may expend force enough daily in pumping 














his own blood, breathing air, digesting food, warm 
ing his body and using his muscles, that would 
equal the lifting of fourteen million pounds to the 
height of one foot, and actually does equal the 
raising of three and a half million pounds in his 
ordinary labor. Prodigality in the use of force is 
seen everywhere. 

Of the fuel we burn only about one-eightieth part 
is economized, the remainder going up chimney in 
the form of heat and imperfectly burned material. 
Not only our fuel, but our food and that of our ani- 
mals represents a definite amount of sun heat. The 
hay we put in our barns is put there to be burned 
up in the bodies of our cattle, and it will give out 
the exact amount of heat that it took from the sun 
while growing. As food is fuel to our animals, we 
should economize it by 
Watering a large herd of cattle in winter with ice 
water will reduce the temperature of a stable sey- 
eral degrees. The exact amount of heat that would 
be developed by burning a ton of hay in a fire will 
be developed by feeding it to cattle; the fire being 


keeping our barns warm. 


merely changed from the stove to the stomach and 
body of the animal. 

The leaf is the theatre of action in the plant, and 
our microscopes which can magnify 80,000 times 
show us that as many as 800,000 separate orifices 
or lung spaces may be contained in a single leaf 
from a common apple tree. Ninety-nine parts of 
vegetation in each one hundred parts is collected 
bY Une tear fom tad al we breathé, and ewery par- 
ticle of heat and force received from the sun is the 
result of combustion, the disassociation of the sun's 


elements. Just how long the fire can continue to 
burn we have no means of determining, but the 


speaker thought that we need have no immediate 
anxiety concerning the supply of sun fuel. The 


is a director of forces, and he is the best 


farmer 

farmer who best understands the forces of nature. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The early morning hour was devoted to the read- 

W. Pierce of West Millbury, 

detailing a course of carried on for 


ing of a paper by J. 
experiments 
several years past in the use of commercial fertil- 
izers. As we expect to give a fuller report of Mr. 
Pierce’s lecture in a future ntimber, than our space 
will here allow, we will pass to the subject of 


Market Gardening, 
As treated by Capt. J. B. Moore and others, 
followed in one of the most animated discussions of 
the convention. Capt. Moore gave statistics show- 
ing that Massachusetts in 1875, produced more than 


who 


three and a half millions of dollars’ worth of garden 
crops, exclusive of potatoes and beans raised on 
farms, and some minor crops not enumerated in the 
census. The amount has increased greatly in these 
last eight years, and it is not improbable that the 
present yield reaches $5,000,000. How to cheapen 
the production of these crops is a vital question 
both to the gardener and to the consumer. Loca- 
tion is an important factor, a proper soil another. 
A warm, sandy loam with a slightly southern ex- 
posure, if within reach of an unlimited supply of 
manure and water, will produce more than any 
kind of soil in the State. Deep tillage must 


next in importance is heavy manuring. 


other 
be secured ; 
Fifteen to twenty cords of rich stable manure sup- 
plemented with a liberal scattering of commercial 
fertilizer would both start the crops and carry them 
yut to the end. Large crops pay far the best profits. 
Stable manure is chiefly relied upon, on account of 
the vegetable matter contained, which keeps the 
A five years’ rotation with 


for filling the 


land light and friable. 


grass one year, was recommended 
soil with decaying roots and stubble. 
Prompt action in spring, and the most thorough 
preparation of the soil is another requisite. The 
surface must be stirred often after the young plants 
come up, and the must subdued. So 


much depends upon pure seed that it is better to 


weeds be 
grow one’s own when practicable. The roller is often 
necessary to compact the soil after planting seeds, 
and as the outlook now is, irrigation must soon re- 
ceive far more attention than it Gar- 
deners work harder than keep 
right along, regardless of particularly 
when contracts have been made for delivery of 


has done. 
farmers, as they 


weather, 


crops in the markets. 

Asparagus is a leading crop in Concord, where 
half the amount produced in the State’ is grown. 
It is a good crop for dry land, as it roots so deeply 
that it seldom suffers from drought. His method 
is to plough very deep, twelve to eighteen inches, 
manure bountifully, plant in furrows eight inches 
deep, gradually filling up level as the plants grow. 
Rows should be four feet apart, and plants from 
twelve to twenty inches. Thick setting brings in a 
full crop sooner, but thinner setting gives quite as 
A bed is in perfection 
at from old. The fourth 
years’ growth will be of full market size, but the 


good results in the long run. 
eight to twelve years 
third will give a medium crop of medium sized 
stalks. An old hard to kill, but constant 
and late cutting up to August, with subsequent cul- 
tivation, will do it. Salt 
This old idea of asparagus being a marine plant is 
fact, but handed 
down from one author to another for more than a 


bed is 


is of no use whatever. 


not well founded in has been 
hundred years. 

W. W. Rawson of Arlington, the largest gardener 
probably in the State, then followed the speaker, 
giving some of his own experience. Mr. Rawson 
is purchasing 1500 cords of manure a year, and is 
doing everything upon a similar scale. Expended 
$2000 this season, in works for irrigating his gar- 
dens in dry weather, and made enough from the 
crops watered to pay all the cost the first year. 
His manure costs him from six to dollars 
per cord, delivered in piles on the fields, but it is 
old and well rotted Fresh manure 


seven 
down. costs 
less. 

Mr. W. D. Philbrick of Newton, spoke briefly of 
the necessity of controlling the condition of land in 
dry weather. 
excellent garden land, especially for cultivation in 
If the water line near 


Low, wet land if well drained, makes 
such seasons as the past. is 
the surface, the drains must be nearer each other, 
perhaps not more than a rod apart. A field 
town was watered this year, by flushing the drains 


in his 
from a hydrant of the public water works, sending 
the water in exactly the opposite direction from 
Garden work is very much 
There is a great 


that of its usual flow. 
harder than ordinary farm work. 
deal of night work, driving into the city to sell 
early in the morning, and sitting up nights to watch 
the thermometer in the greenhouses. 

Mr. George Hill of Arlington, said market gar- 
dening, like other industries, is constantly chang- 
ing, and to succeed, one must keep up with the 
demands of the times. 
severe that our old gardeners will have to turn over 


Southern competition is so 


a new leaf, must look deeper, and know more. 
Nearness to market is still in our favor, but taxa- 
tion is too high on all our farm lands, and the val- 
uation near cities is too fictitious. He not 
recommend a young man to run in debt for a farm 
to grow garden vegetables, unless he had first thor- 
oughly learned his business by several years o( 
service for others. He should begin small, and 
grow up his business with caution. Knows of no 
better opening now, than the seed business, pro- 
vided one will grow better seed than can now be 
bought. It is often said with truth, perhaps, that 
the smartest boys leave the farm for other kinds of 
business, and that it is those who are too weak 
minded to get away who remain. He had 
times thought as he looked abroad, and saw how 
few of his old boyhood companions who had left 
the farm, have ever made a decent approach to suc- 
cess, that he was thankful he had been 
those silly ones who did not know enough to get 
away. 


would 


some- 


one of 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
The Jersey Cow in America. 

The first lecture in the afternoon of Wednesday, 
was by Richard Goodman, Jr., of Lenox, upon the 
superiority of the Jersey cow as a butter maker. 
Mr. Goodman made many strong statements con- 
cerning his favorites, and presented them in so 
pleasant a manner that, though failing to convince 
all his hearers of their superiority, yet no one 
seemed to care to dispute his claims. The speaker 
said that the “general purpose” cow, like the gen- 
eral purpose farmer, must step down and out. The 
farmer of to-day must specialize to live, or the 
manufacturer will crowd him out. Those near to 
large markets might do well to take up gardening 
or milk farming, but back at a distance, butter 
making would pay better. Farmers must do that 
which their farms are best adapted for. The good 
pasturage and clear brooks of the back towns in- 
vite the dairyman. Western creamery butter and 
Eastern oleomargarine are helping the consumer to 
better products, while the Eastern dairymen are 
being spurred up to higher effort. 

The aim should be to supply the constantly grow- 
ing demand for “gilt edge” butter. It wili not 
keep, but that is nothing against it more than 
against good fruits and fresh meats that must be 
eaten when they are ripe. We are an extravagant 
set of buyers in this country, and are growing more 
so. It is easier now to sell a box of fine cigars for 
$16 than to sell a barrel of flour for $8. Either the 
love of good butter has brought us the Jersey cow, 
or else the Jersey cow has educated the public taste 
until she has become a necessity in America. She 
is good for 300 pounds of firstrate butter per year, 
and her butter will bring from forty cents to one 
dollar per pound, and the supply is never equal to 
the demand, though there are 20,000 Jerseys in the 
country, and as many more not registered, besides 
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We call the attention of our readers to the pro- * 
spectus of the Congregationalist. It is a welcome mes 
guest in many a family. It is second to no re- 
ligious paper in ability, and thoroughness of edit- 





ing. = general articles are equal to the best - 5 
DARLING cE magazines. 3) 
\ & KEIT H, — RYE do not announce so crowded a prospectus as last year, finding that we need a 
\ Berne entirely vegetable, no particular care is >A )& large amount of room from week to week for new and fresh matters 
> ¢ Ge vatters that 


are always demanding attention; but we print below a limited schedule of 
articles for 1884, giving the reader some idea of what may be expected in our columns. 


Merchants 
chants Row, Boston, Mass. required while using Dr. Pierce’s ‘Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets.” They operate without disturbance to 


" the constitution, diet, or occupation. For sick 


a headache, constipation, impure blood, dizziness, 
ADVERTISING RATES. sour eructations from the stomach, bad taste in 


mouth, bilious attacks, pain in region of kidney, 
{dvertisements, fet insertion, 19 ote. sno. internal fever, bloated feel ag .chest stomach, rush 
Each subsequent insertion, 8 “ « 


of blood to head, take Dr. Pierce’s “‘pellets.” By 
1 oe “ id —_ 


druggists. 
Each subsequent a6 19 4 6 
— . 80 oe ii) oe 
\ivertisements must be sent fn as early in the week 
esday, to secure insertion. 
\dvertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
i nonpareil measure. 
nsient advertising must be prepaid. 
s inserted without extra charge. 
ivertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
: terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
ae above are net prices for all advertising less 


FOR 1884. 


HE COMPANION presents below the Announcement of its Fifty-Seventh Volume, Its unusual character, both in the range of its topics, and its 
remarkably brilliant list of Contributors, will, we trust, be accepted as a grateful recognition of the favor with which the paper bas been received 


by more than 300,000 subscribers. 
illustrated Serial Stories. 


A Story of English Rustic Life, by Thomas Hardy. 
The Foundling of Paris, by Alphonse Daudet. 
A Boys’ Story, by J. T. Trowbridge. 
The OCovenanter’s Daughter, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
A Story of Adventure, by C. A. Stephens. 
My School at Orange Grove, 2 Story of the South, by Marie B, Williams. 





The Bible. 
Scholastic Theories of Inspiration ° . . . By Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D. 
The Bible a Fact; the Bible a Fact to be Accounted for; Two Methods of Accounting for 
the Bible; the Bible Made by Man Not Enough ; the Bible Made by God Not Enough ; 
the Bible Made by Man Moved by God Enough. Six articles. By Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D. 
Talks for Sunday-school Teachers; The Book We Teach ; Bible Study; Bible Teaching. 
By Rev. RK. R. Meredith, D.D. 








The World Abroad, — 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

There is no English news of importance. The 
conviction and sentence of O'Donnell forms the sta- 
ple of nearly all despatches from England during the 
whole week. The Attorney General is said to Eve 
addressed a letter to Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, 
taking exceptions to the conduct of the counsel for 


Rusiness Notices, first o 


Reading Matter Notices, 





Specially Valuable Articles. 


What is to Become of the Roman Catholic Church ? 
cism. Four articles ° ° . 

The Christmas Brothers : . . ° . 

The Christian Idea of Death . . . ° 

A Visit Next Door . . ° ° ° . . 

The Impending Danger of the Republic . . . 

A Day in Holland; Gambling on Ocean Steamers. 


Some of the Causes of Skepti- 
By Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D. 
. By Eliot McCormick. 
By Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D. 
By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
By Hon, Schuyler Colfax. 
By Kev. C. 8S. Robinson, D.D. 











#100 in amount. 
: the defence, who gave away their case by improper , 
as | management. O’Donnell’s solicitor has also adver- Science and Natural History. Encou ragement and Advice. a warene -Cyaten - : " : . By Rose Terry Cooke. 
| tised in the newspapers, asking members of the ere Shgiiesl Oulture : : : . ° ° By Prof. Dudley A. Sargent 
TRAVELLING AGENTS. , Eccentricities of Insanity, by Dr. W. A. Butler. C. E. Winder Clean Hands. A story for girls; in four chapters . By een 


Hints for Poor Farmers, by 

The Failures of Great Men, by 

A Dietary for Nervous People, 
Hints for Country House-Builders, 


The Octogenarian Emperor; English Political Parties ; The House of Orleans. 

By George M. Towle. 

Some Lessons from the Past . . ° . . - By Pres. 8. C. Bartlett, D.D. 
Susannah and Her Wonderful Hogshead. A Story of His Huguenot Ancestors. In 

three parts ° . ° . By Rev. W. M. Baker, D.D. 


| jury to communicate with him, upon a matter of 

wing gentlemen, who are authorized Agents | great urgency. It is also rumored that the United 

New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- | States government will interfere, on the ground of 
ilections in the following Counties in | the prisoner 8 alleged American citizenship. 

The Orangemen of Ireland are indignant at the 


Four articles. 


Common Adulterations of Food, by 


The Home Life of Oysters, and 
Other Natural History Papers, by 


Wonders in Ourselves; or the Curi- 


Dr. J. C. Draper. 
Arabella B. Buckley. 


James Parton. 
Dr. W. A. Hammond, 
Calvert Vaux. 





: . : suspension of Lord Rossmore’s commission, and at . - : 

NYE, «eee _¢ «oo « WORCESTER Co., Ms. | the half yearly meeting of the grand lodge at Dub- osities of the Human Body, by Dr. Austin Flint, Jr. Druggists’ Clerks. Their Work and : 4 ; ks 
MAN ROBBINS, . « WASHINGTON, VT. lin, last Friday, a strongly worded resolution was Insect E . f the G h 4 J Opportunities, by E. L. Patch. One Woman's Way. A Temperance Story . . By Helen Campbell. 
WV. CHEEVER, ... +> CALEDONIA Co., VT. | passed, resenting the suspension as an insult offered c nemies oO eo. arden, the The Gift of Memory and Other Pa- Funeral Usages. In two parts. . . - By Rev. George H. Hepworth, D.D. 
K. CHEEVER. , Apaeeent Os. ¥e, | to the loyalists of Ireland. Orchard and the Wheat-Field, by A. S. Packard, Jr. pers giving Instances of Self-Help > Semmnch tientien The Power of Christianity to Reform —‘“' Awful Gardner.” By Charles L. Brac e. 
WINGATOS 5200 3 Rockrvanam and | Captain Adams of Dundee, who has had experi- Demons of the Air and Water. A New Pr , Auf , Letters and Articles from London By Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D 
li MERRIMAC Co’s., N. H. | ence in the Arctic Ocean, says he believes that the A fascinating Series of Papers on Sani- Teo aceon or Fomng Men. cine tian ah . d es . a ide clas 
pportunities for Young Men as peices the above well-known contributors, we are glad to announce that we expect some- 


| survivors of the Greely party, including Dr. Parry, 
| are probably at Cape York or Etat, and suggests 
| that a relief party be organized to leave England in 


tary Science, by 


The Youth of the Brain, “Speech in 


Man,” “Animal Poisons and their Ef- 


R. Ogden Doremus. 


thing, during the year, from the favorite English writer, Mrs. Dinah Maria Mulock-Craik. 


Thomas A. Edison. 


ee « » BRE . Co., . . r eer 
; BRISTOL Co., Ms Electrical Engineers, by 


Thrift Lessons Learned from the 


R BARNES, 


ire requested to forward their subscrip- 
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t waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
will always show how far they have 





Farmers’ Directory, 


e Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
umn are among the best and most reliable in the 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
wM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
fLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
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| speaking at length in defence of his course regard- 


He offers to command the party, and to re- 
turn in three months. 

The Queen has made Alfred Tennyson, the poet, 
a baron. 

The Prince of Wales and the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the late International Fisher- | 
ies Exhibition, have, through Mr. Lowell, thanked 
the United States government for the manner in 
which it co-operated in that exhibition. The British 
committee commend the services of Prof. G. Brown 
Goode, in the highest terms. 


France. 
The debate on the Tonquin credits was resumed 
in the Chamber of Deputies on Monday, M. Ferry 


ing the existing difficulties. The credits bill was 
finally adopted by a vote of 381 to 146, and a virtu- 
al vote of confidence in the government’s Tonquin 
Admiral Courbet 





Cures, by 





fects,” and Other Papers, by 

Strange Ways of Curing People. 
A Description of Curious Sanitaria,— 
the Peat, Mud, Sand, Whey, and Grape 


Dr. W. A. Hammond. 


William H. Rideing. 


European Peasantry. Novel Papers on 
Household Economies, by 

At the Age of Twenty-One. A Series 
of Papers showing what great men had 
accomplished, and what they proposed 





doing, at that period of their lives, by 





Original Poems. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 


VICTOR HUGO, 


THE EARL OF LYTTON (Owen Meredith), 
J. G. WHITTIER, 
T. B. ALDRICH, 





DR. CHARLES MACKAY, 


Helen 8. Conant. 


Edwin P. Whipple. 


Other Writers. 


puhee F. D. Huntington, D.D., 
Kate Upson Clark, 

Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., 
**Susan Coolidge,” 

Rev. Frederick A. Noble, D.D., 
J. T. Trowbridge, 

Mrs. Margaret t Sangster, 


Prof. Edwards A. Park, D.D., 
‘Marion Harland,” 

Rev. John Hall, D.D., 

Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, 

Prof. Hugh M. Scott, Ph.D., 
Rev. John L. Withrow, D.D., 
Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D., 


Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D.D., 
Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Noah Brooks, 

Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 
Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson, 
Pres. J fr. Seelye, D.D., 


Frank A. Hill 

Among our different departments are the Sunday-School, News from the Churches, 
the Household (which was opened last year and proves decidedly popular), Literary 
Review, the Farm and Garden, Diary of Public Events, Our Young People, a letter 
every week #om one of the regular editors in New York, and also from one in Chicago, 
a weekly letter from Washington during the session of Congress, Notes from Abroad, 
Puzzles, and a great variety of paragraph matter. 
eight pages, but we frequently add two, making ten pages. 


The Congregationalist usually contains 





Butter, policy, passed by 109 majority. 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. | will continue his preparations for an advance on 
Country Consignments Solicited. Sontay and Bacnimh, Tonquin, but will await fresh And Many Others. Price $3.00 per Year. To clubs of five subscribers, at least one of 
kstone St., under New England House, | instructions from France before taking decided ac- witutni suaet tie aaah, Ganann subscri » at least « o 
KS. ys N. > . 0. B . | Hon. +00. 
ee ee con a 2 lh an A Paris despatch to the Exchange Telegraph Illustrated Adventure and Travel. Reminiscences and Anecdotes. Premiums. Any old subscriber sending, in addition to his own subscription 
FURNITURE. | Company says that a letter from Pekin states that i two new names, wit! 00, will receiv ’ % , 
— | a meeting of the Imperial family, and the Tsoung + cag attr by T. B. Luce. Stage-Driver Stories, by Rose Te Cooke. ‘ i $6.00, will receive Harper's Magazine as a premium, 
Established in 1836. Li Yamen, (the ministry,) at which the Tonquin | our Amusing Stories : rry ; 
w. Pe. B. BROOKS, | question was discussed, the opinion was unani- Among th - } 7 “ by C. A. Stephens. Stories of Saddle-Bag Preachers, H. L. Winckley. W. L. GREENE & Co. 
ALER IN | mous against entering upon a war with France. & © moons ers, by J. Chandler Harris. The Last Days of Women of 3 
aoe Fe Outwitted. An Indian Adventure Lieut. A. Chapin Fashion, by James Parto masta ceca Ne 2 
FURNITURE, CARPETINGS, Egypt. . . ’ . A. ° son, n. 
Stoves, Feathers, Mattresses, Clocks, &c.| The Egyptian forces have suffered another decid- A Honeymoon in the Jungle, by Phil Robinson, My First Visit to a Newspaper i i 
151 HANOVER STREET, | ed reverse at the hands of the false prophet, near Wrecked Upon a Volcanic Island, Richard Heath, Office, by Murat Halstead. Fer Beautiful Rosewood Square Pianoforte, 
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Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
\SH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
0 6 eo 6 © 0 $271,818.40 
in Cash Fund the past year, 22,268.97 
n Cash Surplus the past year,... . 18,309,66 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
Amount at risk, 


plu ver Re-Insurance, 





26,117,877 00. 

Tota! Liabilities, $190,632.57 

vidends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per 
on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 
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Great consternation prevails among the government 
officials at Suakim, but the town being commanded 
by Her Britannic Majesty’s ship, Ranger, is in no 
danger of capture. ‘The revolt, however, is extend- 
ing among the hill tribes, and even the fidelity of 
the army is doubtful. All of Upper Egypt is 
ablaze, anda long war seems to be certain. The 
false prophet is believed to have temporarily fallen 
back, for want of transportation facilities to follow 
up the advantage he has gained. 


General Items. 





Machines, by 
Perils and Escapes 


during the late War in Cuba, by 
Breaking in the Reindeer, and Other 
Sketches of Polar Adventure, by 
An American in Persia, by the Amer- 
ican Minister Resident, Teheran, 


China as Seen by a Chinaman, by 


The Capture of Some Infernal 


William Howson. 
Juan Romero. 

W. H. Gilder. 

8. G. W. Benjamin. 


of aVolunteer 


Nights at the Boston Club. Rem- 
iniscences, by 

Queen Victoria’s Household and Draw- 
ing-Rooms, by 

Child Friendships of Charles Dick- 
ens, by his Daughter, 

Our Herbariums; Adventures in Col- 
lecting them, by 


My Pine-Apple Farm, with Incidents 


7D ai re. " : P : . : . 
IsRAEL W. MUNROR, Pres’t and Treas. The legislative buildings in Brussels, Belgium, | hes y @ , p ~ be : 
As. A aevraan, Saale. aig 17 were destroyed by fire on Thursday night of last the Editor of the Chinese American, Wong Chin Foo. of Florida Life, by 
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| PERSONAL. | and one half millions of dollars. LEN, and. The Adventures of two Eng- Student Waiters. Some Humorous 
Le Brun prize of 500f, and a gold bend enh the Oateek a bor trade with ing: | lish boys travelling abroad at an ex- : Incidents of a Summer Vacation in the ; 
and and the United States. pense of one dollar a day, by Nugent Robinson. White Mountains, by Child McPherson. 


awarded 


uny of Belles Lettres, Science and Arts 


, for the most valuable improvement 


silk industry, was this year 
an American, Edward Sewell, Jr., 


week. The loss in some particulars, as for instance 
in the rare books and manuscripts that were con- | 
tained in the library, one’ of the most famous in | 
the world, is one that cannot be computed, as these 
things cannot be replaced or duplicated, but the | 


} actual pecuniary loss will hardly fall short of two | 


every three years by the | 


Emile Welbi has been elected president of Switz- 


| erland, and Dr. K. Schenck vice-president. 


| cessions beneficial to trade between Cuba and the 


Six hundred houses, a Greek church and four 
Jewish synagogues were destroyed by fire on | 
Wednesday last in the Haskieui quarter of Con- 
tinople. 

Spain has opened negotiations for reciprocal con- 





Exhibition, by 


SPECIAL 


Stories of Menageries. Incidents con- 
nected with Menagerie Life, and the 
Capture and Taming of Wild Beasts for 


8. 8. Cairns. 


Boys Afoot in Italy and Switzer- 


OFFE 





Bigwigs of the English Bench and Bar, 


y a London Barrister, 


At School with Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley, and the Life of a Page of Honor 
in the Vice-Regal Court of Dublin, by 


The Editorials of the Companton, without having any bias, will give clear views of current events at home and abroad. 
The Children’s Page will sustain its reputation for charming pictures, poems, and stories for the little ones. 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75, we will send the Companion free 


Dr. Charles Mackay. 
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Mamie Dickens. 
A Young Lady. 

C. H. Pattee. 

W. L. Woodroffe. 


Nugent Robinson. 
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I the Grand Lodge of Free eo tive cubnaleie. Issued Weekly, Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen Copies Free, provements. Good judges in both hemispheres pronounce this elegant Piano the best in tone, 

y empie ace, j ' | finish, and workmanship ever offered for anything like the price, which is extremely low, 


f Er eland. 


Schofield, a native of Boston, who 


250,000 to the Boston Public Libra- 


The Basuto chiefs have consented to re-transfer 
Basutoland to the English government. It is re- 
ported that King Cetawayo will be restored to | 


York about a year ago, be- | power over his tribe and lands under the protection | 
| of British troops. 


The conference of Australian legislative dele- | 


hat sum will be paid by the heirs be- | gates has passed a resolution favoring the forma- | 


if January. 


in Slee per of Cambridge, and Hon. | be desirable. The conference has also protested in 


Minot of Concord, N. H., have pur- 
a lot of N. H., and | 


t a public library thereon for the bene- | 
Bristol was the early home 


land in Bristol, 


town 


entiemen. 


Che Irish members of Congress, headed by 

called on President Arthur, Sat- 

and urged him to take someaction cal- | 
f possible, to save the life of O’Don- 


mdemned murderer. 


Lhe ¢ 


IMPORTANT. 
sitor leave New York City, save 
I ssage and Carriage Hire, and stop at 
Union Hore, opposite Grand Central 
it rooms, fitted up at a cost of | 
reduced to $1 and upwards per 





European Plan, Elevator. Restaurant sup- In Cambridge, Dec. 4, by Rev. Charles F. Thwing, | }) the use of from $100 to $500 for life to any subscriber whose name is selected, who can keep a very ~ - 
y } st. Horse cars, stages and elevated | william Ludlow Belyea of Greenwich, N. B., to low a paid up. . vit ite . , =e. If pees be more = one — ct oe ND 50 CENTS and we will enter your name on our enbecription book for lx months and 
lep “amilies es iv etter fi : So ‘a idge Remember, yays for a life subscription, and an equal tunity wi > i- second will receive an elegant Stem-windti ! send you a numbered receip!, which will entitie y« ove of the MAC} 
Families can live better for | Amanda S. Scott of Cambridge. ne Dollar pa k qual opportunity with all other appli Gentleman’s Watch. The third a key-winding | will be sent for one year to any BIFICENT Auo REAUIE RESENTS to be civen away ot our CRAND CARNIVAL 
ALL AND anh xe T AR Sty 18B4, Each receipt ale eutities the vide: to aa 


Grand Union Hotel than at any | 
iss hotel in the city. 


Pes D., David Bates Douglass to Abby Hoppin, daughter : -_ 
, : >t . ;. : " > 2 n , Ky i 7 2: icl that ,; * 
valuable pearl necklaces in | of Hon. Marcus Morton. . at NOTE.—A newspaper with 200,000 circulation, gets $2 per line for its advertising space, or on an aver- ae ell ene — Saar canabiee oe | land Farmer. lig ya. ee ante den tei a: 
1 New York, and are valued In Newburyport, Dec. 5, by Rev. J. Peterson, Geo. | |! age 5000 per issue more than it costs to print and mail the paper. With but 10,000 or 20,000 subscribers its names of winners. PUBS. HOME GUEST, Hartford, | 2 Sob Ga. 8,000 50 Ladies’ Chatelaine Watches, $8 each 400 
) and $23,000 respectively. E. Currier, Jr., to Nina Kerr. ; i revenues from advertising do not pay expenses. or these and other reasons we regard a subscriber as Sian : — ° 150 j 5 os 0 Gan as — 1.000 200 sewing MACHIN' §, $30 each 6,000 
J In Lynn, Dec. 5, by Rev. Mr. Gammell of Swamp- | || being of more benefit to a paper than the paper is to the subscriber. With 100,000 or 200,000 subscribers we youn. i pA e s } mer ap age ft —_ nese jo S Sere ‘ 2 1,008 
s has contributed to the Christ- | scott, George H. Mann of Sharon to Miss Lizzie ©. | f\ make $100,000 or $200,000 per year clear profit from advertising, above cost of publishing. Without the PENSION for any disability; also to - saikialls ince cot HION AND & Elegant Upricht Pianos $300 cach. . 1.500 400 Droted hateangh Albums. 1,000 
Youth’s Companion the only | Stoyle of Lynn. ? 7 | subscribers we would lose money, Therefore, in order to secure the largest circulation in America, and Heirs. Send stamps for New | 1S RECOGN IZED AST oS LEApine FAS E LEADING £0 Klogant Cabinet Organ: $100 each .......... 1,000 Sliver Fruit Knives...... 500 
‘en for an American publication | ~ ih Providence, Dee. 3, by Rev. Charles 1; Plummer, |} thus receive the. high rates for advertising, as an inducement to secure subscribers, the above oftere are | | Tawx—Cor- T- BINGHAM, Attorney, | MOME,MACMINE IS tine voutowixe. Sp 
same issue has a bright sketch by oe Charles William Fitz to Miss Annie France: | made. Sample Copies Free. 2638 Washington, D. C. BEAUTIFUL COLORED FASHION as Ladies’ Solid Gold Wetches DS emcees §§ 
ntitled “Tha K > Jest” y Owes. eee “ong aloes tee = eg PLAT ES executed by the French process, re Gents’ Solid Gold Watehes, $40 cach......... 1,000 
iti - d Je neciarnes — ee } = 4teops0 Ds 50 Satin Finish Cards, ay ay oy de 94 resenting the prevailing ——. - — atyle 25 Ladies’ or Gents’ Diamond Rings, $50 each.. 1,250 
ible number of twenty pages, - signs, name on and Present Free for 10c. | and color, produced especially for and published exclus Together with 94,547 useful and valuable articles worth from 50 cents to One Dollar, making «total of (00.000 
« stories, sketches of travel and DIED. @ “yy 8,8 FREE HOLIDAY PACK Cut this out. CLINTON Bros. & Co., Clintonville, Ct. | ively in GODEYW’S TA DY’s yee valuable and useful articles to be given to our Subscribers on Mar h ist, | 84. 0 that each and every one who 
7 : t 26145 » rE é - cribe et non th ca eo ife Pree 
“71es, = ith numerens illustra- In Roxbury, Dec. 8, Rev. John O. Means. — , AGE. _ 26t45 7 ‘ — { > ENGR AY ED PLATES OF ne styles cont hen os. The F vemtnme wil YE RoUsENeLo a ryt “OA f NIV leg BALL "AND 
€ a —— a, is In Dorchester, Dec, 2, Lucinda, widow of the late | hoy ateteen y goods and secure future trade, we T 1 T netting investors ® per { 2 FINELY EXECUTED STEEL EN: WORD CONTEST CIVEN MARCH ist. 189. INN SY YORK Clty. Bubecribers who can 
Fenn. The publishers will give | seth Chadbourne, 77. will send you free of charge, if you will send 20c. i a JE 2 a mete na ; SRA WINGS by the best artists, made for atten ave Presents forwarde any pert of the ited States or Canada, Pinte lists of tu 
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ind for it. It will be ready Decem- 


- + Huntington Avenue. | lyn Bridge, &c., al ri cont 
ture of American horseshoes by | 79th year of his age. * = . . | aah ge, Xc., also Cur aow iustrated Holiday Book. ‘ . q Fashion Department, fashion letters and notes. It contains stories, pocms, sketches, statistics. useful information, howsehold w 
whinery and under American manage- In Newtonville, Dec. 7, Mrs. Emily Carter, 81 yrs ——_ Offer limited to Jan. 15th. ‘ Legal otices, { 50 PAGES, ILLUSTRATING FASH- the bitchen, perden, tollet, children's department, Babbath voating. ate. ete, in fact every thing that can be ie done to make 
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Our business last year amounted to WEARLY HALF A MILLION 
x them »t manu 


th of November, 1882, 980 were shipped. 
November, 1883, 1600, and 
eliably informed that Mayor Beatty 
supply the demand for his magnificent 


mon 


menth of 


Did you see his grand Holiday offer that In Kingston, Dec. 6, Spencer Brew 75 y 
: ar _ >? - . *wster, 75 yrs. 8 Ss ? 
! in our last week's issue? You should =e Foxt M : OF THE WORI D treet, Boston, Mass. 1t50 Firrs, who prays that letters testamentary may be 24 Pages of Select Music. Sasader or vavebdis Uinihesd totes tok 
efully and order without delay. It is a n Foxboro, Mrs. Jerusha M. Alexander, 85 yrs. b] issued to her, the executrix therein named, and that embracinga rich array of literature, Novels, If you will get Gwe friends to jote you and send us 
d bargain. : In West Scituate, Dec. 6, William Prouty, 81 yrs. 3 she may be exempt from giving «a surety or sureties BESIDE Novelettes, Stories and Poems, by eminent YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FREE. $2.50 we will send six subscriptions and six mum 
mos. on her bond yursuant to said will and statute; You are writers, among whom are hered reecipts. Sond $5.00, with the name of ten friends or acquaintances, and we will send twelve en 
MARION HARLAND, AUGUSTA de BUBNA, scriptions and twelve numbered receipts. and so on, thus giving youan extra receipt and eubscription for eve y five sub 
. a= Money in sume of one or two inary 


lus failing of the Comstock mines brings hope- 
i : Virginia City. This place and Gold | 
whicl practically a part of the same town, | 
),000 inhabitants eight years ago, merchants 
#1,000,000 capital, a score or more men worth 
$300,000 to $30,000,000 each, private homes 


; larriages and Deaths, 


| yrs. 3 mos. 


tion of a federal council to deal with all matters in 
which united action on the part of the colonies may 


the strongest manner against the use of the Pacific 
Islands by France as convict stations. 


Business Dotices, 


BY 


WE CHALLENGE 


The world to produce a remedy equal to Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla to purify, vitalize, and enrich the blood, to | 
restore, renovate and invigorate the whole system, 
or in curing any diseases arising from an_ impure 
state or low condition of the blood. C. I. Hoo 
Ce., Lowell, Mass. Price $1. Sold by druggists. 











MARRIED. 


In South Weymouth, Dec. 5, by Rev. Anson Titus, 
Bates Torrey to 8. Ellen Thomas. 
In Andover, Dec 3, by Rev. Malcolm Douglass, D. 








In Wollaston, Dec. 
mos. ; P 
In New Bedford, Dec. 6, Joshua Richmond, in the 





In Lancaster, Dec. 2, Ephraim Carter Fisher, 85 
yrs. 

In Canton, Dec. 2, Mrs. Mary Holmes, widow of the 
late Joel Holmes, 74 yrs. 


At Bangor, Me., Dec. 5, Mrs. Mary Young, aged 100 


In South Dartmouth, Dec. 7, Sophia M., wife of Isa- 
ac W. Allen, 69 yrs. 8 mos, 

In Kingston, Dec. 6, Spencer Brewster, 75 yrs. 8 
mos. ‘ 

In New Bedford, Dec. 8, Capt. Silas C. Sherman, 75 
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THE 


NEWSPAPER WAR. | 





A SUBSCRIPTION 


$500. 
One Doliar 
LIFE SUBSCRIPTION TO 


cent. so state when you forward subscription. 


to be signed only when the money is paid over. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Subscriptions returned to Subscribers ina Series of Regular Monthly Loans, in amounts of $100 and 


Regular Loans made on the last Week-day of each Month. Send 


the best and largest Family Newspaper in America, and if you desire a loan of $100 or $500 at four per 
t rd _ Those to whom loans are made will receive the money 
through their express agent on signing the following form of note. , 


AND $100 to $500 


THE HOME COMPANION, 


The note will be sent with the money, 





the sum of 


as the interest is payable yearly in advance. 
No. ue 


after date, for value received, I promise to pay to the order of THE HomE COMPANION 
I : Doilars, with interest at the rate of four per cent. per annsm after 
maturity, the said amount having been loaned me out of the Subscribers’ Loan Fund of that paper. It 
is understood and agreed that no part of the principal of this note will be demanded or payable so long 











have equal chance to secure loans. 


interest is deducted from amount of loan. 
| terest is kept up. It secures a LIFE 8U 


cants to secure a loan. 





Subscription receipts equally divided between the $100 and $500 Loan Fund. 
| loan you please, understanding that five $LOO loans are made for each one of $500. 
If you fail to secure a loan the first month, your application will be con- 
sidered each subsequent month, or until your name is selected by the Loan Committee. 


The principal need never be paid so long as th - 
HSCRIPT - bat ines, ox 


Any subscriber failing to receive a loan as promptly as he may wish, will, upon ap- 
plication, have his subscription money refunded to him. 


THE HOME COMPANION, Cincinnati, O. 


Apply for either 
All applicants 


The tirst year’s 


ION to a family paper of the tirst class, and 


Send money by new postal note, and address 











M. C. M. A. Building, 


Arts aud. ladustre 


The Finest and B.st ever made 


in America, and equal to 
any ever shown in the 
Capita's of Europe. 


birds, flowers, ferns, &c., a handsome Photographic 
Album of all the places of interest in New York, Brook- 


our goods and try to influence sales among friends we 
will send postpaid, two full sizes Ladies’ Gossamer 
Rubber Waterproof Garments as samples, provided 
you cut this out and return with 25 cts. to pay cost, 
postage, etc. BOSTON SUPPLY CO., Dover 





Keal Estate---Stock. 


Pure Bred Berkshire Swine, 
High Grade Yorkshire Swine, 
Ayrshire and Holstein Cattle, 








GRAPE. 





Cheap by mail. Low Rates te Dealers. 
20teop30o 





Also other Small Fruits,and all older varie- LARGEST ®&TOCK tz AMERICA. 
ties Grapes, Extraquality. Warranted true. Prices reduced. Dlus.Catalorue free. 
T. 8. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. ¥- 


VINES 








Fy SIBLEY'S SEEDS 


of ALL EF 
Grain and Farm Seed Manual ; listory and best methods 


of culture of Grains, Root Crops, Grasses, 
Planting, etc. only 1Octs.| Annual Catalogue and Price 


several thousand varieties 


“ER 
sisttysseoas HIRAM SIBLEY 





TS, for AL 
All are tested; cnly_ the best sen 


L, CROPs, for A ul, CLI- 


out. 
Fodder Crops, Tree 
ice List of 


RE. POOR SEEDS. 
& CO, Rochester, N.Y, Chicago, Ill. 





GOLD WATCH FREE. 
rhe Publishers of the Capital City Home Guest, 
the well-known Illustrated Literary and Family Maga- | 
zine, make the following liberal offer for the Holi- | 
days: The person telling us the longest verse in the | 
Bible before February Ist, will receive a Solid Gold | 
Lady’s Hunting Cased Swiss Watch worth | 


English Watch. Each person must send 25c. with 
their answer for which they will receive three months’ 
subscription to the Home Giuest, a 50 page Illus- 












circulars. 





interested in the Estate of CALVIN R. FITTS, 
late of Sudbury, in said County, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by HELEN FRANCES 


hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be held 
at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the first 
Tuesday of January next, at nine o'clock before noon, 
to show cause, ifany you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the ely oe called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 





THIS PAPER 


IN CLUB WilH 





address on receipt of $3.75, which should 
be sent to the publishers of the New Eng- 


PRESIDENTIAL Portrait Callery, 


each being accompanied by a short biographical sketch 


200 CODEY’S so0k* 


Celebrated household cooking receipts, each having been 
tested by practical housekeepers before publishing. 


Mrs. SHEPFEY PETERS, 
HELEN MATHERS. 
Author o f** Cherry Ripe.” 

THE ART DEPARTMENT wil! be under the 
direction of Wm. MacLeod, Curator of Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C. All other departments under 
equally competent direction 


Subscription Price $2.00 per Year. 


CHRISTIAN REID, 
ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, 





and is special for the present season. Every one I sell at this time proves a wonderful advertise- 
ment for me, as it never fails to sell more. My plan is to introduce them ata small profitand by a 
large trade make more than I would by occasionally selling one or two at a higher figure. Don't 
let this opportunity slip or you will be sorry. Every one is POSITIVELY GUARANTEED FOR SIX 
YEARS. Money will be refunded after a year’s use if at the end of that time it is not found as ad- 


A SPECIAL OFFER - - A BARGAIN. 
13.7 


36. To any person who will remit me $173.75 within 
ihirteen (13) days from date of this newspaper, I will 
box and deliver the above Pianoforte on board cars with 
Stool, Book, and music, for only 
Nothing 


I Desire this Beautiful Pianoforte introduced. Order now. 
saved by correspondence, Address or call upon 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 














G50, 100 PHEMTOMS src 


This Offer good till March Ist, 1884, only. 
GRAND*CAPITAL PREMIUM OF $10,000 IN CASH. 


Last year the well-known and reliable publishers of THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL OF NEW YORK 
gave away 0,000 |» Ciuromos and other Pictures to subscribers, and attained the e1 . «tion of 134,000 
paid ents “shoooou. the tact that people have about all the pictures they need for tee prer the : 
jecided to giveaway in valuable Presents ranging in value f. om » Every Sub- 
scriber gets a Present. here are no blanks. UD Gents t COSSS oa 















admission to tu IVAL A ery 


LIST of PRESENTS to be 











WARDED OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 






























































ty Large P 
~ It te replete with beautiful 
It ie 


MAGALINES OF THE DAY. 
engraved, illustrated aod tinted cev. 
expense is spared to make this publication one of the finest in the world 









« s and 
bly edited, and ntaine an Iilnetr 





ted 



















we can affori to give so m , end we will explain briefly 
DOLLARS. We publish three publications and des! larcely In al! the articles we cive as pemiume gettin 

scturers’ prices Wehaevethe CASE NOW! DEPOSITED in bank Bank to secure thy Cash P ptm, It ate 
$30.000 to give the Presents, and we spend $10.000 for advertising and other expenses. Or 
tronage fn the SOWRNAL more than pays for printing it, so that we can give every present as 
S10.000 profit left besides your fataure patronage. ° As to our responsibility we refer you to any Bank, 


















ixpress Company 







ecribers yousendin, SAMPLE COPIES FREE. doliars may be seut in 
letter ; larrer eames should be sent by regietered letter or Post Office order. Postage Stamps taken 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS “ The Houschold Journal is one of our best literary and family M ines” 
° —WORLD “Well worth $1.00 @ year in any HERALD 
* Readable, instructive, entertaining and spicy. The Journal should be taken in every home "'—TRAV! 4 “7 
prictors are men af means, who are able, willing. and always have done as they agreed.”"—HOUSEHOLD AND FARM W 
could also give hundreds of testimon ale from subscribers did apace permit. Send in your subscription end eet a Club te 
fotn you. Attes THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL. 10 Barciay Street. New York. 
CUT THIS OUT AND SHOW IT TO YOUR FRIENDS, IT APPEARS BUTONCE. ®@ 
















105,000, and hotels and everything else ~*~ ies. ee ac! 
Now there are but 5000 inhabitants, near- n Newton Highlands, Dec. 8, Mr. Amasa Collins, . : ublication to be two days, at least, before said Court. ’ : * m . ome 
s and gamblers, the fine houses are all | 81,98. 8 mos. re ~~ * Always on hand and for sale, Write for what you | P'witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of | Jor or 'GODEYS LADY'S BOOK, ise. stants TaRex. 
wavy or abandoned, real estate cannot be | ,.@ Cambridgeport, Dec. 10, Phebe, widow of the late 52td9 Z mete ag said Court, this eleventh day of December, in the | yo avorp ERRORS WRITE PLAINLY YOUR ADDRESS, GIVING 
m u it of the taxes nothing can be eK ee 77 yrs. 3 mos. Lace oom ea year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. COUNTY AND STATE 
ar Maen aig ‘ : | _ In West Dedham, Dec. 9, Eunity, wi , . . 3t50 J. H. TYLER, Register. SPECI L FEEDS 
s worth carrying away, and in a little | Ira Whiting, 87 yrs.4 en unity, widow of the late ] IRG NIA FARMS For Sale. Catalogue free. ¥ & GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, A 
gorgeous city must entirely disappear. . . . = Maps of V ae. I > Sta- OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 1006 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Fr POULTRY 
eS : ; . 13t49 sane & Oo, Risheneas, Vo. SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 245-50 or 
ae Persons ordering articles advertised in . To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons ~ And CATTLE. 


is so reliable as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral | 





interested in the Estate of DAVID SKELTON, late of 


~ GREAT SAVING FOR FARMER 











Animal Meal, or something to make 





oughs, in short for any and al derange- | our columns, will please say that they saw " ; . é ; 
the respiratory organs, which tend to- a ticket i ho we ge - said M ounty, Seances, Lp ny 
In all ordinary cases it is a | ‘'¢ @@vertisement in the NEW ENGLAND FARMS CHEAP. Cli > mild. Society and | Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
cg , . ) . gy he sy > grant a letter of administration on the estate of said ’ For 1884 is an t Book of 150 Pages, Hens Lay, 


sumption. 
ire, and affords sure relief for asthma and | 
, even in advanced stages. 


equent practice with country people who 
ttle money by them, to hide it in a stove 
»ften used, on the ground that a robber 
er think of looking for money in such a | 
\ German farmer at Erie, Pa., lost $10,000 
vay last week just by his wife’s having com- 
nd building a fire in the parlor stove. 





SARSAPARILLA is an extract of the best 
ties of the vegetable kingdom known as Alter- 

, and Blood Purifiers. 
Iwo sledge dogs from Siberia, which arrived at 
Francisco a short time since on a whaling ves- | 
ind the climate too warm, and were sent to | 


FARMER. 





The CENTURY. 


| the plans for the coming year of Tue Century, 
that it seems safe to say that $4.00 will pay for 


Hew Advertisements. — 


A Year's Subscription to. 


Such an array of brilliant features is included in 


NO BETTER HOLIDAY GIFT, 


In which is displayed a myriad of Art Products and 
varied Manufactures of rare beauty and value. The 
present opportunities for viewing these should be 
eagerly embraced by all classes of our people, and es- 
ty by those desirous of selecting gifts for the ap- 
roaching Holiday season. Every article on exhibit is 
‘or sale (and will be delivered at once) at such re- 
markably low prices as to commend them to all. 


MUSIC 
Every Afternoon and Evening, 


sens ancie 


PROMINENT BANDS. 


Huntington Avenue cars from Tremont House di- 
rect, every 5 minutes. Columbus Ayenue cars to West 


Send stamp for cata- 


schools good. Taxes low. 
1t50 


logue. C.D. EPES, Nottoway C. H., Va. 





FRUIT FARM at a Great Bargain. For descrip- 
tion and price write A. BATTLES, Girard, Pa. 4t49 


FARM FOR SALE 
N HANOVER, N. H., 140 ACRES. IF 
sold before Ist of January, will be sold at a bar- 
gain. For particulars inquire of Mason Fay on the 
premises, or of the subscriber, GEO. M. FAY, 
Noy. 22d, 1883. 3tany Brattleboro, Vermont. 








ADMINISTRATOR'S SALE OF 
REAL ESTATE. 


Y LICENSE OF THE PROBATE 
Court for the County of Middlesex, will be sold 
at Public Auction, on the premises hereinafter de- 


deceased, to BRADFORD SKELTON, of Burlington, in 
the County of Middlesex; You are hereby cited to ap- 
pear ag a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of 
January next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against granting the same. 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give pub- 
lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a 
week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Bos- 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this eleventh day of December, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 

3t50 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


ro THE HONORABLE THE JUDGE OF 
THE PROBATE COURT IN AND FOR THE 
COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX: Respectfully represent 









IGHTNING 
HAY KNIFE! 





Awarded FIRST ORDER OF MERIT 
at Melbourne Exhibition, 1880. 














Elegan 
3 Colored Plates of FLOWERS and 
Vegetables, and than 1000 Illustra- 
tions of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 
VEGETABLES, and Directions for 
Growing. It is handsome enough for the 
Center Fable or a Holiday Present. 
Send on your name and Postoffice add 
with 10 cents, and we will send you acopy, 
t-paid. This is not a quarter of its cost, 
Fis printed in both English and German. 
If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 
1¢ ‘ents. VICK’S SEEDS THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. The Fionat Guipe will 
tell how to get and grow them. 
VICK’S Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
22 Pages, a Colored Piste in every number 
and many fine Engravings. Price $1.25 a 
ear; Five Copies for $5. Specimen num- 
sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 26 cta, 


Address, 


Is made of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried and ground 
to a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, stimulating 
oot preSestion, and a healthy conditicn. Trial Bags, 
15 be., 50 cents; 30 ths, $1.00; 100 ths, $2.50. 

Bowker's Ground Oyster Shells made from 
shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper 
size for feeding. This supplies the lime, and is a sub- 
stitute for bone, being cheaper. 25 tbs bags, 30 cents; 
100 ha, $1.00. 

Bowker’s Bone Meal for Cattle, made from 
carefully selected bone, reduced to meal—white, clean 
and perfectly sweet. Many farmers claim thet the 
feeding of bone meal prevents abortion in cows. If 

our cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is an 
ndication that they require bone to meet a want of 
their system. 10 b. Bag, 50 cents; 100 the. $3.00. 

Cireulars, giving particulars in full, mailed free. 
Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 








rras to keep cool. It was necessary on the 
. Belaen, aries Eiae-cduaiad wena | att Sa an Newton St. ; ibed, on Tuesday, the 1 December, 1883, TEL W yNELL, of Newton, in said C warded the @ = 
- Posen = ~. oa ye reached warm weather, | nor one which will bring more satisfaction to the re- Admission to entire exhibition 50 cts. Children’s atl Saleh te tue a leneenn to titocane ineen fintnts 4g Soe feces t paswranin its aa eee ok te tae —— on 
ee ee tickets, 25 cts. Family tickets, 12 admissions, $5. of George Flint, late of North Reading, in said County, | desirous of adopting Ellen McDonald, a child of an = eaeettbe 3 r? as wr tee Rech ~ ¥. ae a a stamens 
eater, N. 


laughter was troubled with Heart Disease 
ars, given up by physicians, had sinking 
ynstant pain, great swelling over her heart 
ng to left arm, and severe spells of neural- 
iding over entire body, doctors could not 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cured her 
Jas. Tilton, Concord, N. H. $1. 


ttle at druggists. 


mos. 





\ sINGULAR phenomenon is reported from 


zdeburg, Prussia. 


i several inches by a vigorous growth of edible 
1rooms that had sprouted in spite of want of 
l light. 


\ CELEBRATED Casé.”—It seems probable that 
Michael O'Connor, of Galesburg, Il., is not 


‘ addition to being a positive discomfort, Cold 
' jwedispose to Coughs and Colds. Keep the 
varm with Wilsonia Magnetic Insoles. Sold 
lruggists and shoe dealers. Price 50 cents. 
to fitall sizes. Insoles for ladies are very 


rEMALE beggar, who has travelled over the 
¢ of Texas with a child and monkey, has col- 
ca 360000, and will go into business at San An- 


I «\ssING DReamMs.—An unnatural excitement 
‘¢ brain and nervous system is the direct cause 
“iceplessness, as also of harassing nocturnal 


reams. Vegetine has a peculiar! peggy — Lange 
«) such cases, when taken just before going to 





cipient, than a subscription to that magazine. Have 
you not some friend to whom a first-class 

cal is a treat which cannot often be affurded ? 
member, too, that this will be a monthly reminder 
of the giver for a whole year. 
should begin with the November number, that re- 
markable issue, rich with 
Cable, James, Warner, Alphonse Daudet, Bar- 
roughs, Mrs. Oliphant, and many other writers, 
and containing some of the most beautiful engrav- 
ings ever published in a magazine. 
In the corner of the yard of | year: an additional ten cents will pay for the 
ise on Broadway, the asphalt pavement was | pamphlet containing the chapters published before 

| 2 


“The Bread-Winners.” 
lishers take subscriptions 


in person, from the most noted herds and deepest milk- 
ing dams of Holland, without regard to price. 


F 4 ’ 
for our Illustrated 


Lakeside Stock Farm. SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


riodi 
Re- 


New subscriptions 


the contributions of 


Price, $4.00 a 
ovember, of that famous anonymous novel, 
All dealers and the pub- 
fuz CENTURY CO., New York. 
HEADQUARTERS! FOR 





ist Prize Herd at N. Y. State Fair 1880, 1881, 1882 & 
883. 


Every animal was selected by a member of the firm 


CLYDESDALE & 


HAMBLETONIAN HORSES. 


of finest quality and b ° 
or records, pedigrees and highest becemation, send 


talogue, address 
SMITHS & POWELL, 


Mention that you saw this advertisement __ 
New ENGLAND FARMER. 











Open daily, 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 6t48 


A Splendid Holiday Book for 
the price of a Christmas Card. 





The Double, Holiday Number of St. Nicuo.as 
is the most beautiful book for the money that was 
ever issued. It contains 184 pages and nearly as 
many wood-engravings, with a colored frontispiece, 
etc. This extra issue is intended only for those 
who are not regular readers of Sr. NicHoLas, as it 
is the November and December numbers of that 
magazine bound in a special cover. The latter, 





TO FARMERS.,—It is im- 
portant that the Seda or Salera- 
tus they use should be white and 


deceased: A lot of woodland known as the South 
Woodlot, containing twelve acres more or less, and 
bounded easterly by land of Alanson A. Upton; north- 
erly by land formerly of Proctor Flint; wes erly by 
land of Nathan W. Hersey and land of George B. 
Parker, and southerly by land formerly of Proctor 
Flint. A lot of woodland known as the Abbott Lot, 
containing eight acres, more or less, bounded easterly 
by the road leading from Mt. Vernon street to Chest- 
nut street, and land of Alanson A. Upton; northerly 
by land of Ebenezer P. Abbott; westerly ! land of 
Alanson A. Upton, and southerly by land of Mary F. 
Foster. A lot of Upland and Meadow containin 

eight acres, more or leas, known as the Lower Field, 
bounded pa es f by land formerly of George Flint; 
northerly by land formerly of Joseph Cook; easterly 
by land formerly of David Upton, and land formerly of 
Daniel King, and southerly by land of Sarah Flint. 
All of the above described premises being situated in 
North Reading. Also, a piece of Meadow containing 
four acres, more or less, situate in Lynnfield, in the 





OTT, Readville, Mass. 


1346 CHAS. W. WO 
on James River, Va., in a Northern 
settlement. Illus. circular free. 


FARMS i 
———ee F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 26té4 








By] pure,in comman with all simili 
substances used for food. 

In making bread with yeast, it is 
well to use about half a teaspoonful 
of the 





laxe 
& SALERATI® 
‘Arm and Hammer” Brand Soda or Salera- 
tus at the same time, and thus make the bread rise 
better and prevent it becoming sour by correcting the 
natural acidity of the yeast. 

DAIRYMEN and FARMERS should use 
only the ‘Arm and Hammer” brand for cleaning 





POLAND CHINA SWINE. 


I HAVE FOR SALE YOUNG PIGS; 
also, a few Boars fit for service. My stock is as 
good as can be found in New England. Prices reduced 
to correspond with the price of pork. Send for a cir- 
cular and price list. 8. J. HASTINGS, 
131407 Passumpsic, Vt. 


CHEAP FARMS 








NEAR MARKETS. 
[UE STATE OF MICHIGAN HAS MORE 
than 4500 miles of railroad and 1600 


L 








unknown father, of residence unknown, and Ellen Mc- 
Donald, his wife, whose residence is unknown, which 
said child was born in Chelsea, on or about the first 
day of January, A. D., 1880; that the said child was 
placed by its mother to board with Mrs. A. A. Samp- 
son in Chelsea, in January, 1880, the said mother 
promising to pay its board, and said parents from the 
first day of February, 1880, have wilfully deserted and 
neglected to provide — care and maintenance for 
said child for more than two years next preceding the 
date of this petition; Wherefore we pray for leave to 
adopt said child, and that her name may be changed 
to that of Ella Brownell. Dated this nineteenth day 
of November, A. D., 1883. 

DANIEL W. BROWNELL. 

MARY I. BROWNELL. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 

On the Soageing petition, it is ordered, that the peti- 
th 


days before said Tue 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this third day of December, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 

stsov” J. H. TYLER, Register. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other - 
sons interested in the estate of JABEZ REYNOLDS, 
late of Carlisle, in said County, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereas, a certain instrument Dantes to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by JoHN ALBERT 
REYNOLDS, who prays that letters of administration 
with the will annexed, may be issued to him, the ex- 
ecutor named in said will having declined said trust. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court 
to be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, 


cep’ 
SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER 
” KNIFE LN USE., 


It isthe BEST KNI in the 
world to cut fine feed from , to 
cut down mow or stack, tocut corn- 
stalks for feed, to cut peat, or for 
ditching in marshes, and has no 


in; 

She Fay ie 

IT WILL PAY YOU. 
Manufactured only by ec 


HIRAM HOLT & CO. ‘ite, Y!'S"%: 


S.A. 
For sale by Hardware Merchants & the trade generally 


6teop48 
co. 


$40. 3 TON, $50. 
Box Inciuded, 








2 TON WAGON SCALE, 
Beam 





s register them for sale or 
to let, for one dollar, until id. This is the only 
charge made for selling or letting property. Mail us a 
description of your farm, with price and terms, en- 
a one dollar, when a receipt will be mailed to 
you. Parties in pursuit of a farm will find lists of the 
same by calling at the FARM REGISTRY of CLIF- 
TON & CO., No. 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 62t48 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 
All goods warranted to be equal to the best in the 




















2190,00-0,/ F 
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HAY CUTTERS, 
CORN SHELLERS, 


—AND— 


Vegetable Cutters, 


At Lowest Prices, and Warranted 
in Every Respect. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


000 





AN IMMENSE STOCK 


— or— 


DESKS, BOOKCASES, 


Chamber Sets, &c. 


Manufactured by us at LOW PRICES. 


P.M. SOLMES FURNITURE C0, 


116 Tremont Ge. eae Building,) 
14477 BOSTON. 








0000 
oY 





Beware of counterfeits. Be sure you get WALLING- 
FORD’s, which is _—_- 

w. Ww. PPLE & oe 

'o' 


1346 GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Agents. 





d to the celebrated Charles O'Connor. He i i A von Ce, 

“Say oe S - - C 4 tioners notify the parents of said child to appear ib. FARMER’ L * 
Swnaritan Nereine cured me of dyspersi | FI Q)LSTREIN CATTLE. | 24 2 steven colors, is worth more than the | sremdow, bounded’ by land formerly df Symonds B. | aes Probate Court fo be holden at Cambridge in and The “utile Detects, "08.15 © bk WALLINGFORD’S 80 and 82 South Market St., 
eral debility. price of the whole book as a Christmas card. Eaton, land of Henry Smith, and by Gitconnte un- | for said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of 800 OTHER SIZES. LIST FRE. “9 BOSTON 

Viiar was probably one of the richest finds of 1281 When you are buying gifts for the children, leave | known. JOSEPH D. GOWING, Administrator. | January next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show FORGES, TOOLS, &e. -~ GARGET CURE! a 
Ange made in this country, was discovered re- ‘ a place for this. All dealers sell it. Price, 50 cents. — ee _ should not be granted, by serving them, if found in jolb, Anviland MitofTools, s10 Cures Garget im Cattle im 3 or 4 Days. Far- od R U 5 gy 4 A Nw oom & Aa € D Yy 
y in Amador County, Cal. A pocket of quartz Impor.ed and Bred by Smiths & Powell, — - this State, with a copy of and penne and this order, poammnaneine eee money doing odd jobs. mers and Herdsmen: Your attention is called to this 
lid less than 100 feet below the surface, and con- All of the finest quality and breeding wus Cows Sy Wee Tone. HOLSTEINS. ebiis awe >. least before said Tuesday, — if net, by HiT LOWEST t PRICES, WHOLESALE ais 6 RETA — +o 1s in Toate o Vader "oeri nay FOR GARGET IN Cows 
x about two tons in tity d from o © Bnest q « ublishing the same three successive weeks, in the Garget ernels or Udder ' 
375,000 to $100,000. ) quantity, yielded fro Nearly 500 on hand for the Season of 1883-4. & HAMMER BRAND Twenty very fine heifers to calve this winter, just Sowapaper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed 31t33 Substances, Banches in , Bi ‘or Sedi- 
ARN, impo and for sale at fair prices. at Boston, the last publication to be at least seven mentin Milk,and all other sof Cattle. 
ale. FARM REGISTRY Owners of farms can | or sale by Druggists and Country Stores. 


MAMMITINE 


An article of intrinsic value, which will meet a want 
long felt by all dairymen and farmers for its entire 


Proprietors 
rtland, Me. 





Easily led, temporarily or permanently, 
al in Circular: 


X-M 


n zg 1 
E HERALD wis aroma, iocntors oro oo 
48 


TH 


LARGE SHEET oop sino eoeeents 
ony aon al “444% than cost to me in 10,000 lots, 


L. LU 


cure. It is safe and reliable. Will reduce swelling in 
udders, remove bunches, cure bloody and stringy milk, 
&e. In fact, GARGET in every form has been cured 
by this remedy. If taken in time—before the cow 
comes in—it will many times restore blind teats to 
their full extent. It is prepared expressly to relieve 
certain glands that are always inflamed when a cow is 
suffering from this cause. CURE WARRANTED. 
sample es (for 12 doses) sent on receipt of 
$1.00, or will send C. O. D., Express paid. que, 
PRUSSIAN ARMY OFL Co., 
258 Washington St., Boston. J 


uce r, one sheet only to you, prepaid, 


to glass 
churches, homes, stores. 3 free. 
A PRESENT, by mail, 25c.—Machine for 
drawin, raits, etc., with = or pencil. 


, 912 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















pu milk pans miles of Lake | on the first Tuesday of January next, at nine | market 
[up res : . and keeping sweet and clean. transportation, schools and churches i ery county, clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, | ». ) | Positively sure to ts everywhere selll 
lie own an ae © 9 + pene 4 To insure obtaining only the ‘Arm and Ham- publie buildings all paid for, aelaodae. te soil oad oguinst the same. And said petitioner rH hereby di- ‘--y A. BRowN, Treas. SALEM, MASS. Card Collectors Headquarters ' $1000 ur New sityen Rov Wire wind 
! - 4 i Sen 66 " - . CLOTHES- erras) —~ “4 
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